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Safeguarding the lanes of speech 


The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed 
and is now in service. <A triumph of American telephone engineer- 
ing, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost 
$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long 
section to Chicago was put into service. 

To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespective 
of weather conditions. It is now not likely that sleet storms, which 
at times interfere with the open wire type of construction with 40 
to 50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the nation from 
New York or from the nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet 
storm on the day of President Taft’s inauguration. 

The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numerous 
additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of telephone 
and telegraph messages. It would take ten lines of poles, each 
heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits contained in this 
most modern artery of speech. 

This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System 
projects that make up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the System’s 
intention to provide the public with speedier and even more 
dependable service. 
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BELL SYSTEM | 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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the best qualified women in America to 
give us such a work. Those of San Fran- 
cisco, those elsewhere who are interested 
in Art, know only too well her work in 
the organization of the Beaux Arts. 


Enough cannot be said of her. 


“And she is my wife.” So ends Phillips 
Kloss “twee bit o’ Gossip concerning 


“Gene” and himself! The two should 


make good if they haven’t already, 
which seems they have! Gene is a U. C. 
Graduate—also of the California School 
of Fine Arts—and has just had a pri- 
vate exhibition at Gumps of her work. 
The Husband—is the author of several 
short stories, a book of. poems entitled 
“Conifer Cones,” and he ends with “I’ve 
also dabbled in ranch work! Three 
cheers for the Klosses/ 


R. R. Burgess is the City Editor of the 
San Jose Daily News and has made 
quite a name for himself throughout 
Eastern magazines. What he knows 
about the Pan Pacific Idea is yet to be 
determined. 
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The Story of Harvey 


HE CLASS ROOM was decorated with hollyberries 
and pine boughs and at every desk were small 
packages of white tissue paper tied with red ribbon. 
One by one the pretty speeches were recited and the 
mothers and fathers sitting in front of the class 
beamed with adoration. 

He had big ears and everyone laughed when he 


stood up to recite. His fingers were always covered 
with red lines that came from the thorns of roses, 


and deep in his eyes was always a Princess of Fragile | 


Devotion who lived in a Castle of Flowers. 


After school on the day before Christmas, when 
he had gone to Old Carpenter, who never smiled, and 
wished him a merry Christmas; and when he had 
wished old Margaret, who sat beneath a pome- 
granite tree and devised cutting things to say to 
people, the happiest of Christmases—he died. 


And flowers for awhile grew odorless, and birds 
sang.but very little, and the moon, who was opposed 
to everyone by nature except Harvey, bloomed with 


a melancholy pallor—even the beetles on the walk, 


who greatly admired Harvey, smuggled themselves 
away with sad hearts. 


But Harvey, jumping in great pockets of an en- 
ormous cloud, thought it a glorious Christmas and 
laughed often, and when he was weary of running 
races with white-bearded disciples, sat down in the 
shade of the moon and drew pictures of roses on the 
hem of his white gown. | 


| By S. Bert Cooksley 


that mere pic- 
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The Highroad of Art 


RT IS LIKE a great highroad, 
A winding through civilization, al- 
ways changing, developing, ac- 
cording to the expression of its day, yet 
always the same—the highroad. The art 
fibre remains the same, whether it is 
expressed in Florence during the 
Twelfth Century, in France during the 
Barbizon period, or in California today. 
In California we have men and women 
artists who have placed art on the high- 
road. Men and 


By BEatricE Jupp Ryan 


ness and clarity of color, the play of 
light and shade, and something more, 
perhaps, the scent of new mown hay. 
The post-impressionists, fathered by 
Cezanne, followed, adding form and 
solidity. 

To copy the landscape on canvas, says 
the Modern, is like using tracing paper 
on Nature—a vain attempt at best, but 


from life the skeleton at times is ex- 
posed. Like the modern girl, art sees 
life no longer through a purple glow 
of dreamy romance. We may regret the 
poetical dreamer, but we have a being 
of vibrant vitality, which breaths the 
impulse of our life. 

To those men and women artists in 
every age who have refused to paint ac- 
cording to popular fancy, the economic 
problem has presented difficulties. The 

general public will 


women artists who 


ture making is not 
art—men and women 
who will not paint 
down to what popular 
fancy desires, the pop- 
ular idea of pictures 
which is still fashion- 
ed by the memory 
aftermath of the ro- 
mantic era. 

“Picture making is 
not art’ —say that 
over countless times, 
and then go home and 
stand in front of 
your favorite oil 
painting, if you have 
one, and ask yourself 
was the artist who 
painted it striving to 
the best of his ability - 
to express the art 
ideal of his day, or 
was he merely paint- 
ing a picture that 
would sell ? 

The Masters of — 
every age have striven 
for the true art im- 
pulse of the time in 


“The Soil,” by Piazzoni 


not buy paintings 
that are striving for 
the art ideal as 
readily as they do pic- 
tures painted to please 
their fancy. The 
painter who remains 
on the highroad and 
refuses to debauch his 
art has to renounce 
the easy road of popu- 
larity and monetary 
gain. If Piazzoni 
would paint. char- 
acteristic landscapes 
of California, after 
the popular fancy of 
what they should be 
(wild flowers or what 
not), —if Maynard 
Dixon’ would paint 
the Wild West Show 
sort of thing, instead 
of mesas and moon- 
light, that embody the 
great spirit of the 
desert, —if Frank 
Van Sloun’ would 
paint insincere por- 
traits that flatter,— 
how simple it would 
be to please the dear, 


which they lived; the 
painters of the Barbizon school under 
their romantic cloak strove for the art 
ideals of their day, just as under the 
modern coat the painters of our day 
are striving for the art ideals of today. 
This art impulse or ideal—what is 
it? We all know that after the ro- 
mantic painters had sunk into effete 
sentimentalism, the revolt of the im- 
pressionists came, bringing with it rich- 


to paint a picture with real color, com- 
bined with solidity that contains the 
essence of that land-scape, that is the 
art impulse of our time. Directness, 
elimination, simplicity, Clive Bell has 
called it significant form. 

The tendency of all things modern is 
to strip life of unnecessary embellish- 
ments; it is not a poetical age. In the 
endeavor to wrest fundamental truth 


unthinking public. 

When the propaganda of the commer- 
cial decorator has urged along the mode 
of the day toward the banishment of all 
pictures from the home, it is nothing less 
than Spartan to remain true to one’s art 
ideal, to refuse to become an artistic 
puppet in the hands of a diminished 
public who buy pictures at all. The 
artist, like the tradesman, the profes- 
sional man, or the financier, is taking 
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“BROTHERLY LOVE” 


Decoration at the San Francisco Elks Club 
by Frank Van Sloun 


his part in our community life, but un- 
like them community life does not fur- 
nish him with a ready market. The 
prestige that accrues to our community 
through our artists is immeasurable. The 
publicity given our State and City, 
through dignified exhibitions at home 
and abroad, is the sort of publicity that 
all citizens with civic pride should wel- 
come and support. 


HE CLUB Beaux Arts was estab- 

lished in August, 1924, with the 
earnest intention of supporting those 
California artists who hold to the art 
ideal, and refuse to commercialize. It 
is a co-operative Gallery, which aims to 
be of service to public and artist. By 
regular exhibitions and lectures to edu- 
cate the public mind toward the devel- 
opment of the best in art that is the 
expression of our life; by group and one 
man exhibits to promote and sell the 
work of our artists. The Beaux Arts 
is being supported by those men and 
women of San Francisco who realize 
that a civilization like ours, rich in in- 
dustry and commerce, would be barren 
indeed if our people have not sympathy 
and understanding with the finer things 
in art that are being created on Cali- 
fornia soil. This understanding can 
come only through a knowledge of the 
art that is being developed, and intimate 
assocition, by constant exhibition. 

We have in California a wealth of in- 
spiration, and we have painters who are 
doing work that will live. When our 
civilization has become a history of the 


_ past, when the surge of our Commerce 
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Cloud World, by Maynard Dixon. 


and Industry is stilled, the voices of our 
time that speak to the future will be a 
few fine creative works—a_ beautiful 
monument of architecture—a canvas 
here and there—a bit of sculpture— 
strewn along the highroad. 


A Bit About Beatrice Judd 
Ryan and the Beaux Arts 


ERHAPS it is her personality; 
perhaps it is her great desire to 
help others; perhaps it is her 
knowledge of art and an irresistible 
calling to be near it which has brought 
Beatrice Judd Ryan to her place as 


keeper of the GATE! Keeper of the 
gate of opportunity! Through this gate 


which she holds open to all those artists’ 


who have promise, who need help, even 
those who are “Made” and yet desire 
exhibition room, come many. The walls 
of the Beaux Arts are hung from time 


to time with representative work of well 


known artists and artists who are to be 
known in the future and whose names 
will be among those in the “HALL OF 
FAME.” 


Overland is especially grateful to 
Beatrice Judd Ryan and those artists 
who so generously have given their sup- 
port to this issue of Overland. 


The Editor. 


“In the Garden of the Apostles at Mission San Juan Bastista® 
By Rowena Meeks Abdy 
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December, 1925 


T IS Christmas morning, December 
I twenty-fifth, 1925, eleven-thirty 

o'clock, in the living room of a 
California bungalow. Little Freddie, 
age 12, comes leisurely down the nar- 
row stairway, strolls with an air of care- 
ful boredom into the room, lights a 
strong turkish cigarette and glances 
over his gifts. 

“‘H’m,” he muses. A set of Dos- 
toevsky in limp leather, a Persian silk 
bathrobe, a box of excellent tobacco, 
three pint bottles of bath salts, six quart 
bottles of Scotch, eighteen suits and a 
miscellaneous assortment of neckties, 
shirts, shoes and belts comprise the gifts. 
he muses. ‘“‘H’m.” 

Enter older sister. A black velvet 
band fits closely about her shingle bob. 
She is smoking a Camel, and carries in 
the cup of her arm one sleepy-looking 
little white dog. Sister weighs ninety- 
four pounds. The dog weighs five. Sis- 
ter is seventeen, the dog is three. | 


“Good morning, Shrimp.” She 


_ tosses the dog in Freddie’s lap. ‘“‘Have 


a good time last night’’? 

“H’lo Sis.” He throws the dog 
across the room. “Too much drinking. 
Father passed out early. Mother hasn’t 
come in yet.” He stubs the butt of his 
cigarette against the chair leg. “And 
over there, little girl, are your Christ- 
mas gifts.” | 

She walks over to a small table, 
takes in with a brief glance four-hun- 
dred and twelve dollars worth of Quite 
Nothing, and asks brother for his flask. 


“IT can’t understand, Peg, why the 
folks persist in this Christmas business. 
It’s silly. There’s no reason for it. Per- 
sonally I’d much rather sleep today. Fa- 
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Christmas Mural 


By S. Bert CooKsLeEy 


ther gave me all together too much to 
drink last night. And Mother pegged 
out with Reggie after putting Father to 
bed. Oh, Lord! what a nuisance—ac- 
knowledging all these presents!” 

Sister was sleeping .. . 

Enter Father. 

“Merry Christmas, Son!” 

“Thanks, Old Man—but why’? 
Freddie offered him a smoke. 

Father laughed. ‘Not one of those 
deathly things,” said he. ‘Give me a 
good black cigar any day. Sister sleep 
there all night’? 

“No. Just dozed off. She had a 
hard evening.” 

Father walks over to the table. He 
picks up a very small package, wrapped 
in blue paper and tied with grocers 
twine. 

“What’s this, Freddie’? He looks 
confused. 

“Your gift, I s’pose, Pop.” 

Father unwraps the parcel. When 
the crackling folds of paper have been 
removed there is exposed one very 
lonely six-bit pipe. A strained expres- 
sion of utter joy spreads over Father’s 
face. His hands affect a trembling. 
There is pathos in his voice. 

“TI can’t thank you enough, son—” 

“Not me, Old Boy; Mother, I think.” 

Enter, rather unsteadily, Mother. 
There is a three thousand dollar white 
fur about. her shoulders. Forty-eight 
dollars, hard-earned real American dol- 
lars, it took to buy her slippers. 

“Merry Christmas, Paul.’’ She walks 
over and pats Father on the shoulder. 
“Had a most glorious night!” 


“And merry Christmas to _ you, 
m’dear,” speaks Father. He turns a lit- 
tle from her breath. ‘Want a little 
black coffee, dear”? The pipe is still 
clutched firmly in his fingers. ‘And 
by-the-by, thanks from the heart for 
this token.” He holds it out in front 
of him. 

“T just didn’t know what to get. The 
last minute,” breathlessly, “and all the 
shops positively crowded!” 

““My dear, it’s just what I wanted.” 
Father lied royally. ‘And here is a lit- 
tle gift for you.” He picks up a small 
case, hands it to mother and walks over 
to sister’s chair. Sister wakes. 

“Oh, pater!” 

‘Merry Christmas, Peggy!” 

“Of course, Dear Boy, and all the 
merrys in the world to you.” She reaches 
up and tweaks his cheek. 

Mother unwraps the parcel, opens a 
morocco case and gurgles over eight 
thousand dollars worth of sparkling 
rock. It is a small necklace, platinum 
finished, eight diamonds, four emeralds, 
two fastner rubies. 

“Paul!” She runs over to her hus- 
band. ‘Oh, Paul! I’m just delerious 
with joy! It’s just what I’ve wanted 
and wanted!” She affectionately kisses 
him. 

Freddie strolls over. He glances at 
the necklace, sits on the handle of Peg- 
gie’s chair, lights a cigarette and greets 
mother. 

Sister is holding the necklace up to 
the window. 

Freddie and his father go into the 
kitchen, mix four cocktails, and give the 
breakfast menu. 

Two hours later they’re all sound 
asleep. 
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summertime you should see it again 

in midwinter when the granite is 
softened with a snowy blanket and the 
Sierras are frosted like one colossal 
birthday. cake. Then.is Yosemite a rare 
treat. 


I F YOU have seen Yosemite in the 


This is the Yosemite the old-timers. 


love, one that is not crowded with peo- 
ple. The trademarks of Man are ob- 
literated by the soft snows, and Yose- 
mite has reverted from civilization back 


to wilderness, almost as it was before. 


its discovery. 

Curiously, it was this snow bedecked 
Yosemite that was first seen by the 
White Man, back in 1851, when the 
Mariposa Battalion pushed into Yose- 
mite Valley in pursuit of Indians. 

Dr. Lafayette Houghton Bunnell, 
historian of that memorable expedition, 
struggled feebly for words to describe 
the discoverers’ emotions, as they gazed 
across at towering El Capitan, in his 
volume on “The Discovery of the Yose- 
mite,” and then finally wrote simply: 

“To obtain a more distinct and quiet 
view, I had left the trail and my horse 
and wallowed through the snow alone 
to a projecting granite rock. So inter- 
ested was I in the scene before me that 
I did not observe that my comrades had 
all moved on, and that I would soon be 
left indeed alone. My situation at- 
tracted the attention of Major Savage, 


who hailed me from the trail below 
with “you had better.wake up from that 
dream up there, or you may lose your 
hair. Some of the murdering devils 
(Indians) may be lurking along this 
trail to pick off stragglers.” 

Being scalped held no horrors any 
longer for the good Doctor, who al- 
lowed, “If my hair is now required, I 
can depart in peace, for I have seen here 
the power and glory of a Supreme Be- 
ing; the majesty of his handy-work is 
in that “Testimony of the Rocks.’ That 


mute appeal—E] Capitan— illustrates it 


By S. G. Taytor 


with more convincing eloquence than 
can the most powerful arguments of sur- 
pliced priests.”’ 

Visiting Yosemite in winter has 
changed much since the day the Mari- 
posa Battalion stumbled upon the Val- 
ley. Where the visitor of the Fifties 
journeyed to Yosemite on foot: and on 
horseback, he now goes by railroad and 
motor stage. Where he slept in army 
tents with evergreen boughs for a bed, 
he now puts up in comfort at a hotel. 
Where he cooked his bacon and beans 
over an open fire, he is now served as 
he would be in San Francisco. Where 
his life was in constant danger from sav- 
ages, he is now as safe as when in his 
home, under the protection of the Na- 
tional Park Rangers. 

But much the same thrill awakes the 
emotions of the 1925 travelers to Yose- 
mite at Christmas. El Capitan looms 
with its 3,000 feet of sheer cliff, just as 
magnificent. Yosemite Falls pours with 
the same roar from the heights to the 
Valley below. Sentinel Rock keeps its 
same vigil over the peaceful, snow clad 
vale. Half Dome is the same awe in- 
spiring granite crag, of whom the world- 
wide traveler said, “If I were going to 
worship anything that I could see and 
touch on this Earth, it would be Half 


Dome.” 
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Christmas In Yosemite 


Blankets of snow and veils of clouds add a 
winter touch for photo fans in search 
of the unusual picture 


When the only entrance to 

Glacier Point Mountain 

House is through a second 
story window 


All seems quiet and peaceful and 
serene in Yosemite when the snow has 
fallen. It is Santa Claus land. Indeed, 
Santa would seek long before he could 
find a better, neater haven for his work- 
shop. Even the deer are there, so tame 
in winter that they will come to you, to 
eat from your hand, and allow you to 


pet them. In Yosemite, the wild animals 


know no enemy in Man; he has not 
harmed them, why should they fear him. 


CROSS FROM the Sentinel Ho- 
tel, at the end of the one street 


in the quaint Old Yosemite Village, is 
a Christmas Tree, bedecked with many 
colored lights. ‘This is no ordinary 
Christmas Tree, but one different from 
any that the rest of the world knows. 
This Christmas Tree’s forebears were 
hoary old patriarchs, thousands of years 
old when Christ was born and when 
Christmas was first invented. The Yose- 
mite Christmas Tree is a young Giant 
Sequoia. It was planted in old Yose- 
mite Village by a thoughtful early set- 
tler, and each Christmas time for two 
generations, it has been the center of 
Yosemite’s Yuletide ceremony. Each 
year the Tree grows bigger and better, 
until today it towers fifty feet above the 
heads of the youngsters that gather 
about it and it is electrically lighted to 
its very topmost bough. Each Christ- 
mas Eve, no Yosemite youngster is al- 
lowed to go to bed without some present 
from this interesting Christmas Tree, 
and this includes the little children of 
the Indians who have come to know and 
love the White Man’s Christmas as 
much as the white children themselves. 
In the winter, Yosemite changes like 
the chameleon from a great natural 
wonder and pleasure resort to a close 
little Fairyland, where Nature is so 
beautiful that it seems like another 
world, where life is so serene that it 
doesn’t seem real, where the visitors are 
not so numerous but that they can be 
taken into the big family of Yosemite’s 
all year around inhabitants, a family 
that numbers only half a dozen hun- 
dreds and that shares its pleasures, its 
thrills, its sorrows, and its goods. - 
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December, 1925 


No description of Yosemite, when 
winter comes, would be complete with- 
out a few paragraphs from the immor- 
tal John Muir, nature lover and nat- 
uralist, as well as literateur. John Muir 
did some of his greatest descriptive writ- 
ing under the spell of Yosemite’s win- 
ters, when his tiny cabin at the foot of 
Yosemite Falls was buried underneath 
drifts of snow. While others made 
sport of these snows with toboggans, 
snow shoes, sleighs and skates, John 
Muir studied the snows and _ their 
strange antics and these are some of the 
things he saw: 

‘“‘“As has been already stated, the first 
of the great snow-storms that replenish 
the Yosemite fountains seldom sets in 
before the end of November. Then, 
warned by the sky, wide-awake moun- 
taineers, together with the deer and 
most of the birds, make haste to the 
lowlands or foothills and burrowing 
marmots, mountain beavers, wood-rats, 
and other small mountain people, go 
into winter quarters, some of them not 
again to see the light of day until the 
general awakening and resurrection of 
the spring in June or July. The fertile 
clouds, drooping and condensing in 
brooding silence, seem to be thought- 
fully examining the forests and streams 
with reference to the work that lies be- 
fore them. _ At length, all their plans 
perfected, tufted flakes and single starry 
crystals come in sight, solemnly swirling 
and glinting to their blessed appointed 
places; and soon the busy throng fills 
the sky and makes darkness like night. 
The first heavy fall is usually from 


about two to four feet in depth; then 


ve 


with intervals of days or weeks of bright 


weather storm succeeds storm, heaping 
snow on snow, until thirty to fifty feet 
has fallen. But on account of its set- 
tling and compacting, and waste from 
melting and evaporation, the average 
depth actually found at any time seldom 
exceeds ten feet in the forest regions, or 
fifteen feet along the slopes of the sum- 
mit peaks. After snow-storms come 
avalanches, varying greatly in form, 
size, behavior and in the songs they sing; 
some on the smooth slopes of the moun- 
tains are short and broad; others long 
and river-like in the side canons of yose- 
mites and in the main canons, flowing 
in regular channels and booming like 
waterfalls, while countless smaller ones 
fall everywhere from laden trees and 
rocks and lofty canon walls. Most de- 
lightful it is to stand in the middle of 
Yosemite on still clear mornings after 
snow-storms and watch the throng of 
avalanches as they come down, rejoic- 
ing, to their places, whispering, thrill- 
ing like birds, or booming and roaring 
like thunder. ‘The noble yellow pines 
stand hushed and motionless as if under 
a spell until the morning sunshine be- 


- gins to sift through their laden spires; 


then the dense masses on the ends of the 
leafy branches begin to shift and fall, 
those from the upper branches striking 
the lower ones in succession, enveloping 
each tree in a hollow conical avalanche 
of fairy fineness; while the relieved 
branches spring up and wave with start- 
ling effect in the general stillness, as if 
each tree was moving of its own voli- 
tion. Hundreds of broad cloud-shaped 
masses may also be seen, leaping over 


wo. 
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the brows of the cliffs from great 
heights, descending at first with regular 
avalanche speed until, worn into dust 
by friction, they float in front of the 
precipices. like irised clouds. Those 
which descend from the. brow of ,Fl 
Capitan are particularly fine ;. but most 
of the great Yosemite avalanches flow 
in regular channels like cascades and 
waterfalls. When the snow first gives 
way on the upper slopes of their basins, 
a dull rushing, rumbling sound is heard 
which rapidly increases and seems to 
draw nearer with appalling intensity of 
tone. Presently the white flood comes 
bounding into sight over bosses and sheer 
places, leaping from bench to bench, 
spreading and narrowing and throwing 
off clouds of whirling dust like the spray 
of foaming cataracts. Compared with 
waterfalls and cascades, avalanches are 
short-lived, few of them lasting more 
than a minute or two, and the sharp, 
clashing sounds so common in falling 
water are mostly wanting; but in their 
low massy thundertones and purple- 
tinged whiteness, and in their dress, 
gait, gestures and general behavior, they 
are much alike.” 

“A Ride on An Avalanche: Few 
Yosemite visitors ever see snow ava- 
lanches and fewer still know the exhila- 
ration of riding on them. In all my 
mountaineering I have enjoyed only one 
avalanche ride, and the start was so 
sudden and the end came so soon I had 
but little time to think of the danger 
that attends this sort of travel, though 
at such times one thinks fast. One fine 
Yosemite morning after a heavy snow- 


(Continued on Page 456) 


The historic Sentinel 
Hotel, the guest book 
of which is a veritable 
Hall of Fame. Thou- 
sands of world re- 
nowned travelers have 
enjoyed the warm hos- 
‘ pitality of the Sen- 
tinel, which operates 
from October to May. 
It is a rendezvous for 
Yosemite enthusiasts 
during the autumn 
and winter months. 
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OST EVERY loafer, em- 

phasizing myself, between 

Santa Fe and El Paso has 
chimerically searched for at least one of 
the fabulous lost gold mines of New 
Mexico. Cowboys tell such fascinating 
stories about these mines that they be- 
gin to believe their own tales, and go 
on a secret prospecting trip into the 
parched mesas or forested desert moun- 
tains. As for tenderfoots, which today 
are identified as authors, artists, or sen- 
timentalists, they gulp down the men- 
dacious cowboy yarns with big-eyed cre- 
dulity. 

Lost gold mines! All three words are 
alluring, mysterious, stimulating ro- 
mance! A lost cavern of gold some- 
where in the San Mateo Mountains east 
of Socorro! A shaft of gold hidden in 
the Cloudcroft Range! An_ under- 
ground lake in the Black Mountains 
whose shores glitter in the darkness with 
pure flakes of gold! Gold dust lying 
on top of the phantom mountain at 
Hillsboro! The lost mine of Red 
Mountain! The lost mine of the pa- 
-dres! And so forth. As the Preacher 
at Mesilla facetiously remarked: ‘Take 
care, you Midases, that your daughters 
don’t metamorphose metallurgically!” 

I shall recite only the legend of the 
last ; the lost mine of the padres. First, 
my own weird experience, to prove the 
validity of the mystery: 

A scrawny, black-eyed, Mexican 
Gaucho approached me on the ranch 
near Las Cruces one day and demanded 
an interview in my parlor. He was a 
harmless-looking fellow, so I allowed 


By Puituips 
Illustrated by Gene Kloss 
him the rare privilege of a chat with 


me. 

“T hear eet that you are honest,” he 
said, in broken English, “and a ver’ 
good man.” 

I blushed at his error, but did not 
correct him. How. anticipating 
politics from the words honest and good, 
I protested hurriedly: 


“Don’t ask me to run for a political | 


office, my friend. Please bear in mind 
that I am strictly NOT the man to 
eradicate some heinous evil through the 
integrity of my noble, democratic, pure, 
simple, honest, and good American 
heart! Let me warn you, my friend, 
that I have no requisite Latin blood 
bubbling in my bluish veins!” 


I said this because a man must be of 
Spanish heritage in order to hold a polit- 
ical position in New Mexico, U. S. A. 
The judges, sheriffs, and deputies are 
Mexicans. Most of them cannot speak 
English. One sweet desert night, I was 
driving on the starlit streets of Las 
Cruces when an impish Mexican boy 
threw a Mexican stone and broke one 
of the headlights on my machine. The 
remaining headlight went on a sympa- 
thetic strike. I was promptly arrested. 
It seems I had_ violated Ordinance 
Number 10 Pesos. The man who ar- 
rested me was a quarter-breed. I tried 
to reason with him, but he actually 
threatened me with a pistol. The judge 
who fined me 10 pesos was a Mexican. 
I tried to reason with him, but he 
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threatened me with jail. I hotly de- 
cided to engage a° lawyer and reason 
with the whole department of justice, 
but my sober intellect threatened me 
with the recollection that all the law- 
yers were Castilians. 


“No,” said my Gaucho visitor, “eet. 


ees gr-r-reat deescovery! You remem- 
ber that you safe my leetle gir-rl, eh? 
My leetle Isabel, eh? Well, I want to 
r-repay you!” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The situation began to dawn on me. 
This: man was not an abused taxpayer 
seeking radical revenge by electing me 
as a political boss, but a grateful father 
whose pretty daughter I had saved from 
a drunken wretch some years ago. Quite 
melodramatic. 

“Ah! You remember, senor! For 
long time, I want to geeve you reward 
for my leetle Isabel. And now! And 
now, senor!—Ssh!’ 3 

He presented me with a bit of paper 
purporting to be a will, a stock sheet, 
or an ambitious legal affair of some 
kind. I accepted it, and looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“Be-e careful, senor! I—I have found 
eet! Thee lost mine of thee padres!” 
He danced excitedly a-tiptoe. “You and 
me reech men! Ver’ reech! Just you 
and me! Partners, eh? Adios!” 


He was gone. 


He never returned. His sombrero 
and a stock sheet like mine were found 
in a remote box-canyon of the nearly 


inaccessible crest of the Organ Moun- 


tains. Fearing a similar fate, I burned 
the stock sheet in my possession. 


Superstitious? Wait till you hear 
the sinister story of the mine of the 
padres... 

In the days of the conquistadores, a 
lone prospector rambled in the pinon 
canyons and the juniper-covered ridges 
of the majestic Organ Mountains. En- 
chanted with the beauty of the tower- 
ing silver and rose granite peaks, 
lichen-painted domes, dripping springs, 
conifers, oaks, and crystal blue pools, 
he involuntarily became a recluse. For 
food, he sometimes visited E] Paso del 
Norte, forty miles south. Also, only 
fifteen miles from his mountain para- 
dise, there stretched the notorious Jour- 
ney-of-Death Road, connecting Chihua- 
hua with Santa Fe. Pack-trains of bur- 
ros, wagon-caravans, and Indians en- 
slaved by the padres carried food along 
this road, and the recluse, not being 
overly scrupulous, would relieve the 
pack-trains of their burden every now 
and then. The Organ Mountains them- 
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selves afforded him abundant supplies: 
pinon nuts by the bushel, wild turkeys, 


deer, bear, wild pigeons, cacti pears, and | 


acorns. His existence was by no means 
poverish. He dwelt in the ecstatic lux- 
ury of a poet. 

One sad day, he found a little cavern 
literally paved with nuggets of gold. 


Immediately, his perspective of life 
was altered. From a simple recluse who 
looked on Nature with wistful, dream- 
filled eyes, he changed to a subtle miser 
looking on the mountains as symbols of 
gold. He worked the cavern with pick- 
ax and_ shovel, striking illimitable 
wealth. 


Frequently, he went on a spree to El 
Paso, where his miserly instincts were 
temporarily abandoned for a carousal of 
vicious generosity. He was an eccentric 
favorite with the sinhouse crowds, treat- 
ing his haphazard friends to everything 
they wanted. One friend, a marvel- 
ously beautiful Indian woman, attracted 
him so much that he threw gold nuggets 
in her lap, got her drunk, and carried 
her home a wife. 


Strangely, she proved loyal and ten- 
derly sympathetic to him. She helped 
him in the mine, hunted wild game with 
him, softened the rustic atmosphere of 
the cedar-log hut.’ She grew to love the 
mountains, with their waxen saffron 
blooms of cactus, their mosaics of rain- 
bow minerals, their redolent pines, their 
whispering loneliness. Mundane and 
spiritual happiness mixed _ together. 
Three sons were born to this peculiar 
couple. 


El Paso, at that time, was located 
where Ciudad Juarez now stands, the 
headquarters of the padres. The recluse 
was, of course, originally Catholic, and 
the padres peremptorily investigated the 
source of his income, with the ulterior 
purpose of borrowing a little. A privi- 
lege which the padres had, you know. 


The recluse was very cautious and 
elusive. He cared nothing for the ob- 
sequious pleas-to maintain Catholic 
cowls or religious institutions of any 
kind. Perhaps he realized their useless- 
ness, since he enjoyed a religion of his 
own, which, despite its gross cupidity, 
was more sublime and exalted than or- 
ganized platitudes. For many years, he 
and his wife kept their mine a secret, 
notwithstanding the reconnoitering 
movements of spies and padres. 

Finally, his wife was captured and 
tortured until she confessed. Hideously 
assaulted and mangled, she enlisted the 
aid of her Indian tribe, escaped from 
the clutch of the padres, mounted a 
swift pony, and forced herself back to 
the recluse ahead of. her pursuers. She 
gasped out what had occurred, and died 
in her husband’s arms. | 
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Again the miser’s perspective of life 
was altered. He no longer cared for 
the mine. The woman he had learned 
to love was dead. He took her body 
and his three sons farther up in the 
mountains, where he built a stone hut 
over her grave. He made his three 
sons take oath that none of them would 
ever work or would allow anyone else 
to work the mine. 

Meanwhile, the padres followed the 
woman’s descriptions and found the 
mine. Rubbing their fat hands, they 
laughed with unorthodox glee. Their 
rotund paunches rippled like dead jelly- 


fish on the windy seashore. ‘There were 


but five of them: Three padres, and 
two soldiers. The five swore to secrecy, 
and started to work. Plenty of lucre re- 
warded their efforts. 

One of the soldiers went to El Paso 
to buy provisions. When he returned, 
there was no trace of his companions. 
He rubbed his eyes. Furthermore, there 
was no trace of the mine. 

Being superstitious, he raced to El 


Paso, and sanely joined the garrison 


where he belonged. It was several 
years before he mustered courage to 
confess his trouble to a padre. That 
padre was killed, as were the soldier 
and the soldier’s family .. . 

I don’t mean to be ridiculous, but, 
on my own quest after the lost mine of 
the padres three centuries after it was 
destroyed, I met with a unique incident: 
Arnette, my companion, left base camp 
at Soledad one fine morning and went 
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on a little excursion of his own. He 
came back very white. I gave him a 
cup of coffee, and asked what was eat- 
ing him. 

‘““The buzzards was almost eatin me,” 
he drawled, with potent softness. ‘‘As 
I climbed that there peak yonder, I 
struck a narrow ledge, following it 
around the peak. Until I ran smack 
up against three men.” 

I laughed. 

‘““The three sons’? 

“No. I’m plumb serious. The three 
sons could have married, I reckon, 
couldn’t they of? Yep! Descendants 
of a feud. That’s what’s eating me, by 
blank blank blank!” 

“How were they dressed’’? I asked. 

“Black silk, by damme! Fancy black 
silk! And they wore black silk masks.” 

“Romantic! Carried pistols, I pre- 
sume’’? 

Arnette showed me his hat. 
perforated. 

“IT reckon we'd best give up hunting 
the mine,” he drawled. 

And we did. 

To this day, I don’t know whether 
Arnette was teasing me with a cowboy 
yarn or cowboy truth. He was a mas- 
ter at either. But as surely as I am 
not a Mexican, the incident is true. 
Moreover, everybody who has earnestly 
and persistently searched for the lost 
mine of the padres has met with disas- 
ter of some sort. That’s no myth, either. 


It was 
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biggest one to which the people of 

the Pacific Coast have immediate 
and convenient access. Whatever may 
be one’s nominal philosophy, we all 
come to realize, practically, sooner or 
later, that in the project of absorbing a 
great idea there are as many geographi- 
cal, economic, and engineeririg consid- 
-erations involved as there are in the 
building of a bridge or the operation of 
a railroad. We harassed and preoc- 
cupied human beings have but a few 
moments in our lives when we are re- 
ceptive to new ideas at all, or to new 
appreciations of the importance of old 
ones. What is near is dear, what is far 
scarcely exists. Consequently  geo- 
graphical convenience is of as much im- 
portance in the enterprise of importing 
ideas as in that of importing silk or 
copra. We here on the Pacific Coast 
are naturally predisposed to be recep- 
tive toward the Pan-Pacific Idea in a 
way that dwellers in the Middle West 
or on the Atlantic Coast cannot pos- 
sibly be. 

The Pan-Pacific Idea is the one per- 
sistent and perennial “scoop” which our 
section has over all other sections of the 
United States. Men and materials, 
ideas and visions and dreams, flow in 
and out of our great Pacific ports in a 
constantly increasing stream of com- 
munication between America and the 
other lands that border upon the 
world’s greatest ocean. Yet it remains 
true that those of us here who are in- 
terested in this mighty stream of civili- 
zation are on the whole compelled to 
read Atlantic Coast publications in or- 
der to gain some understanding of the 
significance of what is transpiring un- 
der our own noses. One will observe 
in a Pacific coast paper some brief no- 
tice of the fact that an outstanding 
Oriental or Australian or citizen of 
Chile has arrived at one of our great 
ports, but not until a week-old copy of, 
say, the New York Times arrives here 
will one begin to understand just what 
this arrival portends. 

This is scarcely surprising. The very 
name of this magazine, Overland, con- 
tains in concise form much of the ex- 
planation of this state of affairs. We 
Pacific Coast folk have been so busy 
making the great overland journey, con- 
quering and enjoying the open lands of 
the Far West, that we have been some- 
what tardy about making the great 
overseas voyage, about understanding 
and enjoying to the full the open ocean 
lying toward the Far East. But there 
-are evidences that from now on we shall 
say to ourselves, “Overland and Over- 
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seas,” and take upon ourselves our right- 
ful responsibility as the natural and su- 
perior interpreters of the Far East to 
the remainder of the United States. 

If we are sometimes appalled by the 
magnitude of the task, we may take com- 
fort from the thought that the bold 
miners of California’s golden age sent 
their laundry to the Hawaiian Islands, 
thinking nothing of bundling up their 
shirts and socks and immortal red hand- 
kerchiefs to be sent forth jauntily over 
the immense Pacific that they might re- 
turn a little later clean and fresh. A 
little of this jauntiness in affairs com- 
mercial, intellectual, and spiritual, in 
the relations between Far West and Far 
East might do us all good. 


HE PAN-PACIFIC Idea is not 

merely a device for entertaining the 
intellect. Like any good idea, or good 
cauliflower, it has roots in the earth. 
It is very definitely linked up with the 
Foreign Trade Idea, which is a very big 
and very practical notion indeed. 

E. W. Wilson, president of the For- 
eign Trade Club and of the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, called at- 
tention recently to the fact that there 
prevails an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion that foreign trade development is a 
problem only for exporters and impor- 
ters, for bankers, big financial interests, 
while the truth is that upon foreign 
trade development rests the prosperity 
of all citizens, rich and poor, high and 
low. 

“The barber, the chauffeur, the retail 
merchant, the physician, the attorney, 
the employer and the employee are all 
vitally concerned with foreign trade,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “because upon it we 
must lean for the profitable distribu- 
tion of our surplus productions. ‘The 
farmer of the neighboring tributary sec- 
tions, the general merchandise store- 
keeper at the crossroads, the mechanic 
in the heavy metal industry—none is 
exempt from the influence of unsold 
surplus products of the district. If 
money is tied up in goods that do not 
move we feel the effect directly.” 

It might be pointed out that the de- 
velopment of the fruit industry in Aus- 
tralia since the war through intelligent 
utilizatior. of the labor and ambition of 
the returned soldiers there, coupled with 
the growth of the “imperial preference” 
policy in the British Empire, presents 
the Pacific Coast fruit growers of the 
United States with one of these for- 
eign trade problems on which Mr. Wil- 
son lays stress. The “farmer of the 
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neighboring tributary sections” to whom 
he refers does indeed have to study the 


problem of the “unsold surplus prod- . 


uct of the district.”’ | 

Such study soon involves the Politi- 
cal Idea. There are complex problems 
in connection with immigration, dis- 
armament and armament, tariff and free 
trade, and many other matters, which 
require persistent study and thought on 
the. part of all of us who dwell on the 
shores of the Pacific. All: this is of 
course closely connected with European 
politics, and in order to understand, for 
instance, our neighbor Siam across this 
duck pond of the Pacific, we must apply 
ourselves still more rigorously to our an- 
cient task of understanding France and 
England, which, by the way, are imme- 
diate colonial neighbors of Siam. In 
order to understand our own Hawaii 
and the Philippines we must better un- 
derstand the politics of Idaho and Ar- 
kansas, whose political leaders share 
with us the responsibility of these Pa- 
cific territories. 

The Pan-Pacific Union has long 
since made an interesting start at the 
huge task of studying these problems. 
As the Mid-Pacific Magazine, edited at 
Honolulu by Alexander Hume Ford, 
said in a recent issue: “From year to 
year the scope of the work before the 
Pan-Pacific Union has broadened, un- 
til today it assumes some of the aspects 
of a friendly unofficial Pan-Pacific 
League of Nations, a destiny both the 
late Franklin K. Lane and Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge predicted for it.” 


The Idea of Art, too. Kuo Wai- 


Chang, consul-general of China in Pan- 


ama, has said: “To learn to kill is an 
easy thing; to learn to love is necessary 
to all human beings, and I hope the 
world will love the Chinese people. Of 
course, when that comes, we are going 
to love the world better.”’ 


To learn to love! There is an en- 


terprise indeed. The old boundaries 
between countries and races were 
crossed for the first time by the Marco 
Polos, Columbuses, Captain Cooks, and 
Commodore Perrys, and have since 
been crossed a thousand times at every 
point. The only thing that remains now 


is to cross them a hundred thousand 


times, and then a million times, that 
each race and nation may first learn to 
understand and then to love all the 
other races and nations on earth. Art 
is one of the great modes of love. The 
artist learns to love something and la- 
bors to show us that something as it 
appears to his eyes and heart. Then 
others learn to love that thing which he 
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has made, and are thus introduced to 
the secret of his inmost heart and 
thought. The Idea of Art, then, is one 
which with its growth will do much 
to bring about a better understanding 
of the souls and lives of all men and 
women and children in the civilizations 
which have developed in all the lands 
washed by the Pacific. 

The Pan-Pacific Idea also includes, 
or is included by, perhaps we should say, 
the Religious Idea. Some of the shores 
of the Pacific seem sometimes rather to 
be the shores of the Sea of the Infinite, 
so profound is the religious feeling of 
many of the races there dwelling. Ina 
small town near the coast of California 
a curious story was told me recently of 
a young man who had returned to the 
United States from India. His mother 
had been eagerly awaiting his return, 


- but got little comfort out of his pres- 


ence when once more sie saw him. 
There had been a great famine in In- 
dia, the memory of its tragic scenes 
spoiled the taste of food for him, and 
the dream of Hindu philosophy which 
had come upon him paralyzed his mind 
and soul without bringing to him the 
consolation it affords to men to whom 
this philosophy is native. He would 
not eat enough. He scarcely walked or 
talked at all. Daily he went down to 
the beach, and there sat for hours, cross- 
legged in the manner of an Eastern 
sage, staring out upon the Pacific. But 
his legs twitched. His eyes were fret- 
ful. He did not achieve spiritual repose 
nor yet physical repose. He had lost 
the European and American zest for 
work and play, but had retained the 
nervousness and restlessness of which 
they seem to be the natural expression. 
He was a spiritual hybrid. 
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This stricken young man was truly 
pioneering in what is the greatest prac- 
tical, intellectual, and spiritual adven- 
ture of our time here on the Pacific 
Coast. He was doing his bit toward 
bringing the Far West and the Far 
East together. We all need to sit, 
crosslegged but restless, on the shore of 
the Pacific and stare out speculatively 
upon its waters, that we may think and 
dream a little on all that it means for 
the future development of our civiliza- 
tion. We might even profit by saying 
over and over that ancient Hindu 
prayer which our returned Californian 
may well have said as he sat on the 
shore: 

“Thou art our father. Thou art our 
mother. Thou art our beloved friend. 
Thou art He that beareth the burdens 
of the universe: help me to bear the 
little burden of this life.” 


The Existence of Poetry 


growth of what is called civiliza- 

tion seldom results in a better un- 
derstanding of the arts, but only in the 
invention of new formulas by which 
these arts can be attacked or defended. 
Even now in the twentieth century, peo- 
ple still think it necessary to write de- 
fenses of poetry; other people consider 
it a duty to point out that poetry has 
no useful purpose. “Those who defend 
it invariably do so by trying to main- 
tain that poetry actually has a _ util- 
itarian value—that it consoles, beauti- 
fies, ennobles and instructs the human 
mind; that it does for us things that 
science cannot do, and offers such as- 
surance of the validity of man’s spiritual 
life as religion no longer holds out and 
no exercise of our merely intellectual 
faculties, however ingenious, ever did 
hold out. 

This process does not differ in the 
least from its counterpart of a hundred, 
three hundred or two thousand years 
ago. Plato condemned the poets on 
moral and utilitarian grounds; so did 
the Puritans of England; so have moral- 
ists of all times and countries. And al- 
ways the defenders of poetry—even such 
men as Sir Phillip Sidney and Shelley, 
who should have known better, have re- 
plied by simply trying to refute the orig- 
mal accusation, asserting that poetry is 
moral, that, indeed, it is more moral 
than anything else, and that it is also 
more useful. 

Today, the specific accusation is gen- 
erally that poetry is not scientific; but 
this charge, when resolved into its es- 
sentials, becomes nothing but the old one 


I: IS curious to observe that the 
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over again. [he common suspicion is 
that poets are idle fellows who fail to 
earn what little bread and butter society 
gives them. They do not, to employ the 
contemporary cant phrase, render “serv- 
ice’; they merely exist, for no obvious 
reason, in a society which is very busy 
trying to find obvious reasons, and so 
are a perpetual reproach to it. On the 
other hand, poetry’s apologists are 
equally busy trying to find obvious rea- 
sons for the existence of poets; and it 
must be confessed they have failed com- 
pletely so far. For if poetry must be 
justified of its utilitarian fruits, or if it 
must depend for its existence upon the 
reasoning of its argumentative friends, 
then poetry cannot logically exist at all. 

But the fact remains that poetry does 
exist. And it is equally a fact that all 
one need do to “justify” poetry is to 
point out that it does so exist. All 
other argument is beside the point and 
fertile only of polemics. Those who 
condemn it on utilitarian—that is, on 
moral—grounds and those who attempt 
its defense on the same grounds are 


‘alike on the wrong track. It must be 


freely admitted at the beginning that 
poetry has in itself no utilitarian value 
and never had; that it has no obvious 
reason for existing and never had. What 
then? 

Why surely only this: that in no act 
of creation is the creator responsible for 
the utility of his work or the obvious 
reason for his creative activity. That 
responsibility rests upon the users of the 
work. We have grown, for example, a 


little beyond the conception of life which 
held that this world was created, with 
all that exists upon it, solely for the 
use and benefit of mankind. We can 
now imagine that a tree has other uses 
than to be made into lumber; we are 
no longer convinced that it rains only 
because mankind must have wheat to 
make bread. We begin to recognize in 
these phenomena a mysterious but none 
the less potent autonomy, as if they 
existed like Kant’s “thing in itself’ ; and 
we are certain that they would continue 
to exist if man and his necessity were 
both wiped forever from the face of the 
earth. | 

Now a work of art, a poem, is the 
result of an act of creation less august, 
it is true, than the operation of those 
forces which produce trees and rain- 
storms, but not at all less mysterious. 
Certain unknown forces—whether spiri- 
tual, chemical, intellectual or combina- 
tions of the three we do not know— 
come to a focus in some man or wom- 
an, and from them and him or her a 
poem is born. The poet himself is al- 
ways acutely aware of the mysterious 
origin and autonomous quality of these 
forces; he is always unable to account 
for them and unable fully to orient him- 
self in relation to what they have pro- 
duced through him. There are echoes 
of his experience in his poem, but the 
poem as a whole is not an echo of ex- 
perience; it is, like it or not, a new 
thing, a synthesis of experience and 
force that was not before existent; it 
transcends, even while it expresses, all 
the conscious elements of thought that 

(Continued on Page 445) 
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The Free Market 


E RECENTLY celebrated our 
Seventh Armistice Day. ‘The 
newspapers of this country printed long 
editorials commenting on the blissful 
state of affairs, the ‘kindly attitude of 
nations, the sweet peace of peoples. And 
at their festive boards our generals, our 
men of universal politics and our Royalty 
of the Earth drank great toasts to each 
other, spoke freely and glowingly on the 
friendly relationship of nations. 

It is of some great pity that, follow- 
ing these blessed laudations and amiable 
handclasps, the eye is allowed to read 
column after column of war news. End- 
less is the blurred panorama circled be- 
fore the readers: “French Cavalry 
Viciously Attack Damascus Rebels,” 
“German Nationalists Seek Revenge,” 
“Locarno Agreements Will Never Be 
Ratified,” “Troops Suffer Greatly at 
the Ruhr,” and so on—endlessly. Our 
chemists and our inventors cart out great 
machines, powerful poisons and mighty 
implements of destruction. Our navies 
and our armies are clamoring for, so to 
speak, ‘‘madder music, stronger wine.” 

Let us give thanks, then, for Peace on 


Earth, Good Will Toward Men. 


B.C. 


HIS FROM AN earnest reader: 

“. . . and furthermore, I can’t see 
why a magazine allows an editor to pub- 
lish, in the choicest positions, his own 
material. Your associate, Mr. S. Bert 
Cooksley, has his prose and poetry, which 
is not always the best obtainable, spread 
through every issue. While I contribute 
material as good it seems there isn’t room 
left for an outsider when it arrives. I 
don’t mean to deride Mr. Cooksley’s 
. work as unpublishable, but I do think 
it is tremendously egotistical for an editor 
to continually print his own work and 
not allow those of us who are striving 
so even a back page.” A certain J. R. 
Graetzer signs the letter. 


D’ARCY, author of “The Face 
M. on the Floor,” widely known as 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor,” died 
recently. As a sincere student of the 
moods directly dictated by certain litera- 
ture, I move a body of representative 
officials from all prominent countries at- 
tend his funeral and lay wreaths on the 
tomb. M. D’Arcy did more good at once 
with his ‘Face on the Floor’ poem than 
‘ten thousand Fords in ten thousand 


“peace-ships.” 3 


—T. J.M. 


Candbched by S. Bert CoOKSLEY 
E DEVOTE this page to 


criticism, indifferent or other- 
wise, of contributors, of painters and 
sculptors, of business men and profes- 
sional men, of any-one-or-two, in fact, 
who incur the pleasure or the wrath of 
our readers. Let us receive your 
comment. 


HE SAN FRANCISCO Cail, one 

of California’s widely circulated 
newspapers printed in San Francisco, is 
at present featuring a story called 
“Sandy.”’ From what I can make of it, 
the tale is about a wife who deserts her 
husband for another man, grows weary 
of this pastime, and returns home to find 
she no longer cares for the man she 
married originally. I suppose there’s 
more to it than that; but I read no 
farther. 

As literature the story ranks with the 
poorest. Plotless, without sparkle, 
wholly undeserving the least of readers, 
it strikes me a refuse paper-press might 


- have been the ideal medium for storage 


of the work. 

I have little respect for writers who 
maliciously underestimate the average 
reader's intelligence. They need dusting. 


—Dr. P. F.R. 


NAZARE, a San Francisco artist, 
epublishes the first edition of his 
magazine Harlequin. Music, cartoons, 
cover, poetry and prose by Nazare. In 
fact the name Nazare appears down the 
magazine no less than ten thousand 
times. That, of course, is all very well. 


But we wonder what object the gentle- — 


man has for putting it on the stands. 
We were under the impression all inde- 
pendently published works were privately 
distributed by the author. Another in- 
stance, we presume, of intense modern- 
ism. By-the-by, the book sells for fifty 


cents. —F. McV. 


R. E. Y. NUMATA, Mr. 
: Masao Handa, and Mr. Saul 
Pollock edit a magazine published in 
Oakland, California, called The Pacific 
World. Its purpose—and this is not an 
advertisement—is to sustain a friendly 
spirit between the East and the West. 
The pages are filled with excellent pic- 
tures and finely written articles, fables 
and | 
It will pay you, dearest reader, to pro- 


cure a copy of that magazine at an early 


date. 3: 


-on earth. 


December, 1925 


ae HERE have been several letters re- 
ceived complimenting us on Mr. 
Ray Bether’s new cover for Overland. 
Mr. Bethers is “certainly the art editor. 
Your cover shows plainly he is not lost 
irrecoverably to that insidious disease, 
the-Bathing-Girl-Magazine-Cover-Com- 
plex. I shall look forward to seeing 
other pieces of Mr. Bether’s work in 
Overland.” Miss Ruth Masters of St. 
Joseph, Mo., signs the letter. 


HE St Francis Theater, one of the 
better known picture houses of San 
Francisco, is running Eric von Stroheim’s 
“The Merry Widow” to crowded 
houses. The picture deals with an im- 
aginary kingdom and the royalty govern- 
ing that kingdom. Those of us who 
have seen Miss Mae Murray go through 
previous facial distortions and nervously 
laughable body contortions will derive 
quite a sizeable kick out of her very laud- 
able performance. Mr. John Gilbert, 
who supports her, plays with beautiful 
simplicity the role of Prince Danilo. He 
is all to be expected—perhaps a little 
more. 
Mr. Eric von Stroheim is to be given 
a warm hand. His knowledge of just 
how to balance on that fine line separat- 
ing the viciously vulgar from the de- 
liciously naughty is divine. I do not 
advise you to see the picture, it will 
start you fretting in your little hall- 
room bed. It will give you a perfume 
complex. It will awake your sluggish 
senses; and that is not good for anyone 


—H. K. 


ERKELEY ministers, fine fellows 

all, join hands in suppressing the 
University of Berkeley’s literary journal 
the Occident. Immediately before going 
to press it was discovered a satire on the 
birth of Christ was being printed. The 
Rev. J. N. R. Score, pastor of the Ep- 
worth M. E. Church, brands the article 
as dirty, blasphemous, and a spirit not re- 
flecting the student body. The dear 
fathers have further intimated that the 
University is “a graveyard of ideas.” 


Damn. Oh. Damn. 5. B. C. 


he California Theater, of San Fran- 

cisco, a motion picture display 
house, advertised Mr. Dolin, their or- 
chestra leader, as “the Kreisler of the 
West.”” Mr. Dolin, I suppose, had 
nothing to do with this little enthusiasm 
on the part of the publicity director. 
| | —S. B.C. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HAVE JUST read a most depress- 

I ing book, the biography of Edgar 

Saltus, by his widow, Marie Saltus. 

It is a ghastly, if naive, description of 

the deliquesence of the reason of a man 

fundamentally timid and_ hypersensi- 

tive, confronted by the prospect of an- 
nihilation. 

The mind of Saltus, gazing on the 
universe as though through crystal, saw 
that lens gradually obscured by the 
mist of mortality, until at last he looked 
out on the kindly mirage of Theosophy. 

And why not? some will say. There 
is mental as well as physical dope, and 
are not the conciuding miseries of a 
mind as much entitled to anaesthesia as 
those of the body? 

I am not one to sit in judgment on 
the matter, but even as the banker con- 
fronted by cubism, I know what I like, 
and it is distinctly disconcerting to real- 
ize that old age can so ‘make cowards 
of us all” that, rather than face the 
bleak horrors of probability, we turn to 
the soothing drugs of the irrational. It 
happened to such a mind as Huysman’s: 
why cannot it happen, then, to any of 
us? The possibilities, as I have said, 
are distinctly depressing. Imagination 
sees me in the ranks of Fundamental- 
ists, loudly proclaiming that God is good 
and that I’m darned if I’m not im- 
mortal. 

The biography saddens on other ac- 
counts. It is not the first time that a 
man of genius (I am not referring to his 
novels) has been made ridiculous to 
gratify a woman’s vanity. It has hap- 
‘pened to a greater man than Saltus, to 
my knowledge. But what desirable end 
is served by giving continual samples of 
a man’s “baby talk,” which included the 
frequent use of “miaows”’ and ‘“‘bow 
wows,” would be evident only to those 
who delight in news of the idiotic side of 
genius. Most of us talk the “little lan- 
guage,” as Wells terms it, and folly, as 
well as misery, loves company. 


It would be hard to conceive of a 
more unsocial sort than Saltus. His 
ivory tower had barbed-wire entangle- 
ments at all four points of the compass, 
nor would ten times his genius have 
justified such a recoil from human rela- 
tionship. But he pampered himself like 
a satrap, and expected that treatment 
from others. He got it, at that, until he 
encountered (that’s the word) the girl 
who was to become his second wife. She 
was the very astringent his flabby soul 
_ required, a prescription from the hand 
of a satiric God, and on more than one 
occasion he was forced to “buck up and 
do his stuff.”” She knew her man; more- 


GEORGE STERLING 


over, if the veteran chorus-girl is a ten- 
minute egg, Marie Saltus was a dino- 


saur’s. 


My good friend Ahashuerus Jones 
has given me permission to print a few 
more of the fables which, with loving 
labor, he is now rendering from the 
quaint diction of the Venerable Bede. 
One notes with admiration the modern 
atmosphere of the parables. 


A Key Route train having been 
brought to a standstill by the Ministra- 
tions of a band of Robbers, the Leader of 
the Gang, entering a car, began a sys- 
tematic course of spoliation of the In- 
mates. But after depriving a Certain 
Gent of a sizable roll, he was addressed 
by a gentleman in his immediate vicinity. 


“Sir,” this one said, “are you aware 
that you have just robbed the president 
of the road ?” 


“Indeed!” cried the robber; and ap- 
proaching the robbed, he returned to 
him a handful of the kale. 


“But why,” said the Gent, “why have 
you returned to me this money?” 


“Ah!” said the robber, smiling be- 
nignantly beneath his mask, and bowing 
most humbly; “that is our regular dis- 
count to the profession.” 


* * * 


An actor who, after peregrinations in 
southern Africa, had returned to his 
native land, was met by a former em- 
ployer, who inquired as to the cause of 
the expression of gloom then present 
upon his countenance. 


“Why this sadness of face?” asked he. 


“I bemoan,” replied the actor, “the 
hardships incident to the practice of our 
profession in the Dark Continent. At 
each town in which we essayed to give 
performances, we were bombarded with 
eggs of undoubted antiquity.” 


“Yet this small drawback,” interposed 
his friend, “‘is to be encountered in climes 
even more civilized. And why mind a 
few eggs?” 

“But dammit, man!”’ cried the actor, 
“they use ostrich eggs!”’ 


* * * 


A traveller in a western land came 
suddenly upon a fellow mortal who was 
intently regarding the evolutions of an 
animal, which, rushing about on its hind 
legs in a cloud of dust, made the sur- 
rounding hills re-echo with its terrific 
brays. 


‘To think she cared so much! 


“Can you explain, he inquired with 
curiosity, “the cause or causes of this 
phenomenon ?”’ 

“Yonder phenomenon,” replied the 
fellow mortal, “is my ass—a mild-man- 
nered and well-meaning animal. At 
times, however, he partakes unsparingly 
of the loco-weed, with the results now 
apparent.”’ 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the travel- 
ler. 

“And what can be the name of this 
remarkable beast ?” 

“In his saner moments,” replied the 
fellow mortal, “he is named Paresis. 
During his indulgence in the present 
antics I call him Fundamentalist.” 


A Polecat and a Fundamentalist met 
by chance upon a narrow path. The 
former animal at once stepped some dis- 
tance aside, and allowed the other to 
pass. 

‘Accept my thanks, little friend,” said 
the Fundamentalist, “for the respect 
you show me. It were well that Darrow 
might emulate your courtesy.” 

“Keep your gratitude,” responded the 
Polecat, “cover it well, and set it in a 
cool place; any respect I may have shown 


was self-respect.” 
* *  * 


“Full many a flower,” said the spokes 
man of a committee of the Sugar Trust 
to the gentleman from Massabraska, “‘is 
born to blush unseen. Would that we 
all knew your true worth!” 

“While my position,” gracefully re- 
sponded the Senator, “is analogous to 
that of the pearl which was cast before 
swine, I would yet disclaim too decided 
a resemblance to the pearl of great price. 
Still, I have brought as high as ten 
thousand.” 

The fear of a Constituency is the root 
of all evil. 


LATE TIDINGS 


They told me, on the day my mother died, 
How she would look, each Sunday, 
down the street, 
Eager to be the first of all to greet 
Her customary son, and how she sighed 
When I came not. They said she had 


such pride 

In my poor songs. She, proud of me! 
Defeat 

Has subtle ways of wounding. Bitter- 
sweet 


- Are memories that will not be denied. 


Now I would go so very many miles 
To see but one of those rewarding smiles, 
And give that pleasure to her loving 
heart. 
To stand 
once more 
A supplicant at her familiar door! 
But now we are so many miles apart! 


| 
| 


> * 


California 
By Ella Sterling Mighels 


She dreams by the side of her own 
belov’d sea, 
A dark-eyed and tropical child, 
With a heart that is fresh and a soul 
that is free, 
And a nature, untram’eled and wild; 


She seems in a dream or beneath a 
strange spell, 
All with sweetness and beauty replete, 
From her flowing dark hair with its 
ab’lony shell, 
To her beaded and moccasin’d feet. 


She dreams in a mood, retrospective and 
calm 
With her grizzly awaiting caress, 
As she thinks of the time when her cactus 
and palm 
Were but things of a wild wilderness. 


~ 


4 > 
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She remembers the day when she glanced 
at her sands, 
And smiled at their glistening gold, 
How she laughed to herself as she gave 
. her commands 
And bade them conceal it untcid! 


Then glancing abroad o’er her beautiful 
Bay, 
Now she sees through her Gate, a 
strange sight, 
"Tis a sea-bird, swift sailing upon its fair 


way, 
And its pinions are shining and white. 


This is perhaps the first song to Cali- 
fornia, the music and words, having been 


_ written by Ella Sterling Mighels in 1883. 


It was first sung by the Charley Reed Min- 
strels down at the old Bush Street Theater 
between Montgomery and Kearny by Ben 


Clark. We take pleasure in bringing “Cali- 


fornia” before the public again with gracious 
thanks to Mrs. Mighels. 


The Editors. 


In amazement, her hand lightly shades. 


her dark eyes 
From the tropical kiss of the sun, 
And her lover forgets in her strange 
sweet surprise, 
While the grizzly to growl hath begun. 


O, many the days, since the sea-bird hath 
toiled 
With its spirit of progress and change, 


And she mourns o’er her sands of their 


gold-dust despoiled, 
And her grizzly grown silent and 
strange. 


She dreams by the side of her own 
belov’d sea, 
A dark-eyed and tropical child, 
With a heart that is fresh and a soul 
that is free, 
And a nature untram’eled and wild. 
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SUALLY THE ideals of our 
| childhood are not those of our 
maturity. There’s no reason 
why this should be, providing we keep 
moving and our ideals keep moving. But 
ordinarily one or the other become stag- 
nant, phlegmatic. When on those rare 
occasions the people who inspired us in 
youth still spur us on it’s because there’s 
a dynamic quality, a vitality behind the 
inspiration of our youth, one of those 
few indomitable personalities that pos- 
sess something of that inexplicable thing 
we name genius. 
Aurelia Reinhardt is one of those 
unique people. President for ten years 


of Mills College she has imbued it with — 


tenacity of life and given to it an atmos- 
phere at once individual and alert. As 
president of the American Association 
of University Women she went to Brus- 
sels this year as our representative to 
the international gathering of Univer- 
sity women. This organization is inter- 
ested in bringing educational interests 
more closely together, in furthering the 
cohesive instruction of sociology, psy- 


_ chology, economics and so forth. 


As president of Mills College she is 
interested not in turning out human 
storehouses but in instilling her young 
women with the ability to judge for 
themselves. That, she feels, is the edu- 
cator’s task, to give students, by teach- 
ing them to think scientifically, the ca- 


Interesting Women 


pacity to meet life capably. Interesting 
in this phase is the psychological depart- 
ment in connection with the college 
which helps each student to better un- 
derstand her own native tendencies and 
to direct them into larger fields. Com- 
mercialism, however, enters little into 
the life at Mills. The fine arts are 
taught for the creative power they en- 
courage. 

Aurelia Reinhardt is a humanist, not 
a feminist. She believes woman’s great 
gift to the world is propagation. Her- 
self the mother of two splendid boys, 
she affirms woman’s life acquires a rich- 
ness in motherhood obtained in no other 
way. 

She is more than an executive. In her 
busy life on the campus with its innum- 
erable activities, her outside interests, 
her home life, rearing her two eager 
youngsters into manhood, she yet finds 
time to keep in actual touch with her 
great “family” by giving an invigorat- 
ing course in biographies or a semester 
of work in Dante, of whom she is a 
deep student. That is her unfailing hu- 
manism again. 

In speaking of training young women 
to see life wholly, she illustrated the 
point by reference to her boys. The 
youngest is now in Europe for two 
years. “He wants to be a physician,” 
she told me. But while giving him 
training in all the sciences she never 


forces him in any way. It must be his 
choice. She gives him free rein in his 
initiative. She doesn’t close doors on him. 
She teaches him only to see life syntheti- 
cally. To learn to judge, that is the 
thing. And so with the other boy, four- 
teen, who is mechanically minded. “He 
can drive my car as well as the chauf- 
feur,” she informed me with her low 
laugh that didn’t at all conceal her 
pride in these young men of hers. 

And so with her girls, the seven or 
eight hundred young women continually 
under her guidance. She moulds their 
minds with her mental vigor, she keeps 
them human with her philosophy. On 
the platform she is magnificent. A pac- 
ing, restless dynamo, thinking on her 
feet. Back and forth, back and forth 
with her terrific energy, her eyes often 
closed, bringing out unexpectedly one of 
those inspired phrases that are the bea- 
cons to us poorer mortals; always vital, 
always dominant, always giving you the 
feeling that you,are in the company of 
one of the chosen ones! 

Is it any wonder that Mills College 
has come to be spoken of as a unique 
place, turning out not well-equipped 
storehouses but young women who have 
been nurtured on the food of “some- 
thing evermore about to be”? A wom- 
an who believes women have a task to 
fulfill and who demands the utmost 
you have to give. 


The Existence of Poetry 


went into its making. It must be ac- 
cepted, then, in its entirety, for good or 
bad poetry just as a tree or a rainstorm 
must be accepted, and the poet if he be 


- wise does so accept it. 


The reader also. But here enters a 
new consideration. The reader has a 
right to do anything he likes with the 
poem. If he can find in it a utilitarian 
value, well and good. If he can derive 
from it consolation, or esthetic emotion, 
or intellectual stimulus, or moral up- 
lift, well and good also. If the rain 
has descended the wheat may grow, and 
so also may a variety of weeds. Never- 
theless, the reader, being concerned 
chiefly with his wheat, will harvest as 
goodly a crop as he can. Rightly. And 
thus to him, if it further the growing 
of wheat, the poem may have a utili- 
tarian value. 


(Continued from Page 441) 


I am aware that the foregoing expo- 
sition is for these days unduly metaphy- 
sical. But I do not think it invalidated 
thereby. The matter is at once as sim- 
ple and profound as this; it must seek 
for elucidation only in metaphor and 
suggestion, yet by neither will it ever 
be fully elucidated. But here are cer- 
tain very practical truths. 


A poem exists. It is the business of 
its readers to find in it what they seek 
from poetry. If in the long run the 
poem offers to enough readers the things 
they seek from poetry, that poem will, 
as we say, “live.” If it does not it will 
not live. There is no more to it than 
that, yet that is everything. The rest 
is a great deal, the subject of discussion 
ever since the world began to interest it- 
self in letters, yet it is nothing. A poem 
is no more to be condemned for its lack 


of utilitarian values than a sunset. Yet 
there may be such values in both, and in 
the presence or absence of such values 
may be found the key to mankind’s atti- 
tude toward both phenomena, as well 
as, it may be, the basis of criticism, 
which is, after all, no more than one 
exercise in the great game of guessing 
utilities. 

But the poem exists, and the poet by 
whom or through whom it was created 
—which existences are alike phenomena 
that are unamenable to criticism. and 
need no justification. I, for instance, 
have written this article: has it, or have 


I, any utility, any reason for existence? 
That is solely for each of you who read 
to determine for himself. And no mat- 
ter how greatly you like or dislike us, 
here we still are. 
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| In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


enemy was confident, enthusiastic 

and energetic. He felt that forty 
years of preparedness and constant study 
of the war game had made him invin- 
cible. He was out to win and was not 
any too particular regarding the means 
he employed to accomplish his purpose. 
Almost in a night he had been trans- 
formed from a seemingly humanized 
man into a savage and‘rent and de- 
stroyed everything within his reach. 

The world had to be saved and in or- 
der to save it men were badly needed 
at the front. No time was to be lost 
and there were no delays between the 
transports and the trenches. 

As soon as we landed in France we 
were attached to the 27th Division, 80th 
Brigade, known as the Stonewall Brig- 
ade and immediately went to the front. 
The Stonewall Brigade was under the 
command of General Snow and was 
made up of the Princess Patricia’s Ca- 
nadian Light Infantry, and the 3rd and 
and 4th Battalions of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, the 2nd King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, the Argyles and Sutherlands, 
the Royal Scots and the 4th Rifle Brig- 
ade, a London Regiment. In addition 
to these were the Batteries, Transports 
and Medical Corps, making a total of 
over twenty-seven thousand men. With 
the exception of the Princess Pats, they 
were all a part of England’s expedition- 
ary force, and had seen active service 
from the time that they had landed in 
France. 

As the Princess Pats were principally 
made up of men who had seen. active 
service in other wars, they were at- 
tached to the Stonewall Brigade and 
were the only Canadian Regiment in 
that Division. We were looked upon 
as veterans and for that reason were 
assigned to a position where there was 
liable to be the hardest fighting; and 
felt grateful for the honor bestowed, 
and were determined to do our best. 

Although we landed in France and 
went into the trenches only about five 
months after the war started, even then 
there were lines of trenches extending 
through Belgium and France from the 
North Sea to the Swiss border. These 
trenches extended through the sand 
dunes and low lands of Belgium, 
through the vineyards and orchards of 
France, through the valleys and over 
hills, through villages, farms and for- 
ests. And when we considered that 
they were dug by men, who prior to 
the commencement of the war, only a 
few months before, had been engaged 
in every occupation known to civil life; 
that during their construction these men 


I: THE early days of the war the 


SERGEANT JACK THOMAS 


were almost continuously harassed by 
snipers and machine guns, shelled and 


raided by an enemy that was doing their 


utmost to prevent them from “digging 
up.” ‘That it was a continuous round 
of fighting and digging, we had some 
idea of the task that was accomplished 
and that lay before us. But even then 
we did not have any conception of the 
lives sacrificed, of the suffering from 
wounds, of the blistered hands and ach- 
ing backs and bodies, of the hardships 
and privations endured by the men who 
constructed those trenches across Bel- 
gium and France. 

Trenches, yes; and more! ‘They 
formed the barriers that protected man- 
kind from a fate that is beyond com- 
prehension of any one who has not wit- 
nessed the inhuman cruelties and ruth- 
less, wanton destruction of the invad- 
ing horde they were the means of pre- 
venting from over-running the world. 

“Digging in’ was a prominent fea- 
ture of the war, and when it was over 
there were millions of men who were 
experts with the pick and shovel, who 
were so proficient in the art that more 
than once they had astonished even 
themselves, in demonstrating their abil- 
ity for removing earth. 

It has been estimated that more dirt 
was removed on the battle front of Eu- 
rope during the first five months of the 
war than was excavated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of this estimate, 
but judging from the amount of Bel- 


gium and France soil I handled while 
soldiering in those countries I am in-— 


clined to the opinion that the man who 
made the estimate had never worn the 
King’s uniform on the Western front. 


If he had he would have doubled, or 


more, probably, quadrupled his figures. © 


During the construction of those 
trenches there were no strikes, union 
hours, or labor troubles of any kind; 
no one engaged on that job had any 
time to discuss or even think of those 
matters. They were fully occupied in 
“digging in” and in dodging bullets and 
shrapnels,—the latter being the most se- 
rious occupation of the two—and, al- 
though they were the means of remov- 
ing a great many from off the job, at 
the same time they were very effective 
in speeding up the workers who re- 
mained. 

In the twentieth century wars the 
pick and shovel formed as important a 
part in the soldiers equipment as did 
his rifle and ammunition belt; and in 
many instances his chances of again see- 


ing the old home depended upon his 


ability to use the former more than the 
latter. The rifle brigade was often turned 
into a pick and shovel brigade and per- 
formed valiant deeds in that particular 
line of service. 


S SOON as the enemy was stopped 

in his onward rush to Paris, both 
sides commenced to “dig in’ and the 
digging in process was carried on all 
through the war; and so completely had 
the enemy acquired the habit that he 
never quit, but kept on digging as a re- 
creation, or possibly as a diversion to 
prevent his mind from dwelling upon 
the atrocities he had committed. 

Many of their dugouts were twenty 
and even thirty feet under ground and in 
them they lived, ate, slept and drank 
their beer. 

We had of course heard a great deal 
about “digging in” and of the trenches 
on the western front; and while we were 
in training at Salisbury Plain, we had 
received instructions in trench construc- 
tion, but it had never occurred to us 
that we would be called upon to do 
very much of that work. 

We had an idea that the trenches 


were already constructed and that the 


work laid out for us was to hold them. 

We went in at Dickebush on the 
Ypres sector, and from there to St. Eloi, 
where the enemy was especially active. 

I shall never forget our first order to 
“stand to.” That means to prepare 
for the trenches. We then knew that 
we were in for it and commenced to 
wonder how far our good luck would 


take us. 7 


We could hear the guns down the 
line and as a reminder of what we 
might expect later on an occasional shell 
from the German big gun would come 
well over our way. 


‘It would be useless for me to say that 
I did not feel a little shaky: as no one 
who has been through the experience of 
“standing to” for the trenches for the 
first time would believe me if I did. I 
knew that we were in for it and the only 
thing to do was to make the best of the 
situation and to appear as unconcerned 
as possible. 

I remember that while we were stand- 
ing at rest waiting for the order to 
march of hearing the hum of an aero- 
plane and of taking comfort in the 
thought that I would not care to ex- 


change places with the lads who were | 


operating those machines in the air. But 
we soon started for trench duty, march- 
ing in close column of fours until we 
reached the communication — trenches 
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through which we marched in single 
file, Col. Farquhar at the head. 

My pal was Jim Scott of Winnipeg. 
In civil life Jim had been in the real 
estate business, but the price of corner 
lots or wheat lands will never again in- 
terest Jim, at the Somme he took “the 
long, long trail.” 

On our way up to the trenches, Jim 
and I prepared for the worst, and agreed 
that if anything should happen to either 
of us that the other should write to our 
mother and take charge of anything of 
value that we might have. I had some 


five or six franc pieces more than Jim 


and he declared that he had the best of 
the bargain. 

As soon as we got started the boys 
assumed a jolly air and joked and 
chaffed one another, but I am sure that 
their thoughts were not altogether in 
keeping with their demeanor. Had we 
done what our inclinations prompted us 
to do we would have turned about and 
sought a place of safety, but duty, pride 
and our sense of honor overcame any 
inclination we may have had to act the 
part of a coward. ! 

I heartily wished that I had never 
“joined up,” and that I was back in 
Montana, but at the same time if my 
commanding officer had then and there 
ordered me to the rear on some detail 
duty, no matter how important it may 
have beén, I would have begged of him 
to let me proceed to the front with my 
comrades, instead of returning to a place 
of safety in the rear. 

Before we reached the trenches one 
of the boys just in front of me pitched 
forward at the same time exclaiming 
‘““They’ve got me.” He was a lad from 
Vancouver. A little further down the 
line a shell caught several of the boys 
and a few minutes later there was a 
shout of “look out,’ and immediately a 
‘“‘whizz bang” landed near. It sure did 
bang. I jumped about four feet and 
for the moment thought I was a goner. 

A piece of this shell struck poor old 
McMillan, a “blue nose” from Nova 
Scotia, and we never saw Mac again. 
He was a man past fifty and had been 
one of the “dads” of the regiment and 
had been a good friend to the younger 
boys, of whom I was one. 


NE OF the pleasantest recollec- 
tions I have of my service with 
the Princess Pats is of the way the older 
men looked after the younger, “the 


-kids’”’ as they called them. Nearly all 


of them have taken “the long, long 


trail,” but they are not forgotten by 


their boys who are left. 

There was no stopping to look after 
those who had “been caught.” It was 
for the stretcher bearers to louk after 


them. We closed : ranks and continued 
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our march to the trenches. We had not 
fired a shot or sighted an enemy, but 
they had made us feel their presence, 
and the effect of it was to create a new 
desire upon our part to get into the 
trenches as soon as possible where we 
could pay them back in their own kind. 

We immediately went out to the 
place where the trench was to be con- 
structed and started digging making as 
little noise as possible. 

A sentry was appointed to look out 
for any unusual danger and especially to 
keep a lookout: for star shells, so we 
could drop and remain motionless dur- 
ing the time they lighted up our sur- 
roundings. We continued at our trench 
digging until just before daylight and 
then went back to the support trench, 
thoroughly drenched and ready for our 
morning dram and breakfast. 

About seven o'clock we went out to 
the firing line, relieving the boys who 
had gone in when we first arrived. Jim, 
Bob Roberts and myself were together 
in one bay. A bay was about fifteen to 


.eighteen feet long, was provided with 


three loopholes and occupied by three 
men, who took turns in “sentry go,” 
which meant keeping an eye out for 
Fritz through one of the _ loopholes. 
There were also two holes in front 
banks of the trench under the firing 
board called dugouts, into which the 


men not on duty could crawl, if they. 


desired. “They were neither pleasant 
nor comfortable, but afforded some pro- 
tection from flying shrapnel, and at 
times were much sought after. 


We each had one hundred and fifty 
rounds of ammunition and were look- 
ing for a chance to get a shot at the 
enemy. Jim was the first to do “sentry 
go,” but Bob and I each took a loop- 
hole as we were anxious to see what 
No Man’s Land looked like as well as 
the territory that was occupied by the 
Allemands. 


I had expected to see bodies of dead 
soldiers, broken rifles and other evidence 
of past conflicts scattered about over No 
Man’s Land, but was a little surprised, 
as well as relieved, not to see anything 
of the kind. All there was to be seen 
was wire entanglement, ground pitted 
with shell-holes, and beyond, a line of 
earth and sandbags, marking the line of 
the German trenches. 


We had not been looking through 
the loopholes more than a minute when 
a shell came down pretty close with a 
bang sending some dirt into our bay. 
This was too much for Bob and he made 
a dive for a dugout, declaring that the 
Germans had seen him and were try- 
ing to get him. I decided, as I had not 
had a shot at them, that I would return 
their fire while I had an opportunity, 
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and with the remark to Jim that “here’s 


where the blighters get it,” let off five 
rounds in rapid fire order. 

I was feeling pretty good over the 
crack I had made at Fritz until the 
Lance Jack came running in and wanted 
to know “wot th’ ’ell is up!” And when 
I informed him that I had taken a pot 
at old Fritz just for luck, 1 was given 
to understand, in language more forci- 
ble than elegant, that I was not packing 
around ammunition to scatter over the 
landscape for fun. So my first effort 


to put a stop to the war did me more 


harm than it did the enemy. 

By the time I had recovered from the 
effect of my visit from the Lance Jack, 
it became my turn to do “sentry go,” 
and I took my place on the firing board 
and with both eyes at the loophole an- 
xiously watched for any signs of devil- 
ment that our friends the znemy on the 
other side of No Man’s Land might be 
attempting to put over. 

“Sentry go” on the firing board was 
not at all bad during the day, unless the 
shells were coming too fast for your 
peace of mind, but in the night it was 
nerve trying, especially if the night was 
dark and you were expecting the whole 
German army to come down on you at 
one jump. 

Under the light of a star shell one 
would catch a glimmer of objects that 
at first you were almost certain were 
crouching men bent upon your destruc- 
tion, and then, as you had about half de- 
cided that they were not, the light went 
out and you were left in darkness, and 
a state of uncertainty, and, with your 
heart beating so loudly that you were 
afraid that Fritz would hear it, you 
peered into the darkness and listened un- 
til the light from another star shell 
showed you that there was no cause for 
your alarm. 

There were times when night “sentry 
go’ upon the firing board became more 
nerve racking than bursting shells, and 
the whistling bullets of the German 
snipers. 

I call to mind that on the second 
night after we went into the trenches, 
one of the boys in the bay next to the 
one I was in became so wrought up that 
he took a shot at one of our boys who 
was fixing up the sand bags. But luck- 
ily for the lad he shot at, a sand bag that 
he was handling received the bullet. 

No matter how fast the shells came, 
while on night “sentry go” you had to 
keep your eyes at the loophole and 
watch for Fritz. If the shells came 
thick you were sure that your two mates 
were in their dugouts and that you were 
apparently the sole occupant of that par- 
ticular bay. 
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when the drought-tormented Iowa 

farms lay flaming in blinding rays 
of savage sunlight. The town of Man- 
chester dozed miserably through a silent 
afternoon. The New York Store was 
empty of customers, and Julia, behind 
the counter, eked out the day with the 
abstracted perusal of a novel by Bertha 
M. Clay. She had picked up a book 
at random, and was momentarily held 
by certain intense qualities in hero and 
heroine, that gave her a sense of relief 
from the dreariness of this barren and 
unprofitable time in her life. 

She wore a thin white dress. Her 
hair was becomingly arranged; and a 
certain immaculate quality about her 
gave her the appearance of one miracul- 
ously untouched by an adverse and 
malignant environment, like Shadrack, 
Meshack, or Abednego in the seven 
times heated furnace. 

Presently the doorway, intolerably 
bright from the rays of sun reflected by 
the yellow street, was darkened by a 
bulky figure, and Stewart Cook ap- 
peared outlined duskily against the glar- 
ing oblong of the entrance. He came 
down the store, breathing loudly, fan- 
ning himself with his hard straw hat, 
which was attached to his person by a 
black cord. His face was the hue of 
brick, his short black mustache stuck 
straight out from his upper lip, and his 
_round, beady eyes appeared about to pop 
out upon the fleshy masses of his puffy 
cheeks. His dark brows arched super- 
ciliously above his eyes, like those of 
some fabulous mandarin in an Oriental 
- tapestry; for he cultivated continually 
an arch and jocose good humor, as if 
the world and all in it were a source 
of endless amusement. His gold chain 
with its’ heavy “lodge” charm gleamed 
prosperously on his globular white waist- 
coat. His hollow chest above this port- 
ly abdominal expanse heaved asthmati- 
cally. His newly shined shoes cast off 
lustrous rays from various facets and 
contours. In spite of the heat, he wore 
a dark coat and the inevitable striped 
trousers. He was smoking a newly 
lighted cigar, the odor of which mingled 
not unpleasantly with the scent of bay- 
rum applied not two minutes before by 
an enthusiastic barber three doors up 
street. 

Julia laid down her book. 

““How do you do’’? she said. 


“Rather poorly for a fat man,’ said 
Stewart, negligently knocking the first 
length of ash from his new cigar. He 
turned and looked fondly upon the girl, 
who did not meet his eye. She looked 


I: WAS a blazing day in early July 


THE STORY THUS FAR 


Yi HEN David Brock left home the 

duties of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam’s problem with 
Madge Neith, their marriage; intoler- 
able days and the final separation of 
Julia from the family; the acceptance 
of a position in Manchester; lack of 
rains and financial difficultties which. 
forced Lydia Brock to borrow money 
from Stewart Cook; Cook’s altruism 
and the motive Gene Palmer—Julia’s 
attempt to see nothing of Gene and 
the growing infatuation of Madge for 
Phil O’Meare. 

W hile this reaction was taking place 
in the home from which Daniel Brock 
had gone, his own life was not with- 
out complications. 

Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 

set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. 

And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beal’s, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beals’ altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for com- 
panionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 

Torn between two desires David at 
last begs Mrs. Beals to leave with him, 
go West, start anew, but there are 
sentimental bonds in her own home 
and she refuses. So close have they 
been to each other that talk is started 
in the town until Jason Jones and 
his wife take it upon themselves to in- 
form both David and Mrs. Beals of 
the scandal. Like a flash comes this 
realization upon Mrs. Beals and David 
as well as remorse on the part of 
Jason and his wife. 
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past his left ear, steadily. His gaze was 
charged with adoration. | 

“I suppose you’re going out home to- 
night”’ ? 

“Ves.”’ 

“Then I may have the pleasure of 
driving you out”? 

“Adam is coming in this evening after 
supper. | 

“But why this trouble” ? 

“I’m going to Winthrop for a—lI 
have business there.” 

“I am not putting you out, then.” 
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A House Divided 


CHAPTER I. 
By RicHarp WARNER Borst 


“You couldn’t,” he said profoundly, 
and bent his ardent eyes upon her un- 
responsive face. 

“When do you start’? 

“About half past seven.” 

“Very well, Mr. Cook. It’s awfully 
kind of you. I’ll be ready.” | 

After a few remarks on the terrific 
heat and the gloomy outlook for crops, 
Stewart took himself away. Julia’s gaze 
followed him speculatively out of the 
store and into the blinding rays of the 
street. She then resumed her book, but 
not to read long, for an actual hero—or 
villain—such as one might find in a 
novel, had just asked her to drive with 
him. She found herself not pleasantly 
excited, yet deeply stirred by inner re- 
actions that left her weary and dis- 
traught. With a gesture of impatience 
and boredom, she threw out her arms, 
and. stood on her feet, uneasily to pace 
the narrow aisle of the worn floor. 

She knew that Stewart Cook was by 
no means ready to relinquish a suit 
which he had been suavely pressing all 
summer. His was a gentle insistence, 
courteous to the point of insolence. He 
had a way of looking at her as if there - 
were no secrets she could hope to hide 
from him. He magnetized her so that 
she said things to him as if directed by 
forces not of her own control. She did 
not like him, yet she could not spurn 
him. She owned herself a weakling; 
but confessed to a helplessness in his 
presence which she could not explain. 

“The Emporium,” to use the high 
sounding name of Cook’s place of busi- 
ness, was a wide-entranced, wooden 
structure, opening flush upon the side- 
walk. ‘Teams of horses could be driven 
into its shadowy interior, where their 
iron shod hoofs drummed hollowly on 
the planking. On one side the central 
driveway, which led to extensive stables — 
in the rear, were arranged a confusing 
array of red-painted farm implements, 


'—plows, corn-planters, corn-harvesters, 


shellers, cream-separators, and _ divers 
other sorts of mysterious inventions. On 
the opposite side were set forth an im- 
posing line of shiny new buggies, their 
red wheels and glossy black bodies and 
tops presenting an atmosphere of al- 
most regal opulence and luxury. From 
beams overhead depended magnificent 
sets of nickel-plated harness; saddles; 
yellow manila rope in graceful coils; to-. 
gether with an infinite variety of smaller 
tools such as hand-rakes, garden-hoes 
and hay-forks, gaily emblazoned with 
crimson labels and gilded shanks. 

The floor, of heavy planking, was 
generously stained with spilled lubri- 
cating oil, and sprinkled with scattered 
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seed-grain from a row of sample sacks 
ranged along the office wall. 

There was the heavy odor of the 
heated paint of the machinery; of the 
oil; of the leather; and of the stables 
in the rear. Pervading all was the 
sweet scent of the timothy and clover 
hay, from the loft above. 

Stewart Cook now entered his office, 
a glassed-in cubicle to the left of the 
entrance. This apartment was walled 
with varnished boards, and on all sides 
hung flaming lithographs of threshing 
machines, traction engines, sulky plows 
and such other manifestations of agricul- 
tural equipment as lend themselves 
flamboyantly to the poster - maker’s 
trade. The glass on two sides was 
frosted half way up. A “stand-up” 
bookkeeper’s desk of marred and grimy 
ash stood alongside the wall opposite 
the door, and on it were the bulky 
tomes of Cook’s ponderous accounting 
system. A typewriter stood beneath the 
front window on a cast-iron stand of 
ancient design and vintage. An impos- 
ing shelf of law books in yellow calf 
stood behind Cook’s own desk and 
against the rear wall. <A globular cast- 
iron “depot stove” rusted in a box of 
sawdust in the middle of the room. A 
few venerable chairs completed the fur- 
niture of the place, which was imbued 
with an_ ineradicable ‘odor of _ ink, 
leather, hot varnish, rusting iron and 
cigar smoke. ‘There was no sound save 
the scratching of the bookkeeper’s pen 
and the buzzing of a bluebottle fly 
against the pane. 

“Ed, have the bays hitched up,” or- 
dered Stewart, throwing his _ half 
smoked cigar into the open door of the 
stove. 

Ed, the bookkeeper, a drab man 
whom no one seemed aware of in all the 
world, laid aside his pen and left for 
the dim rear of the establishment. Cook 
wiped his face with a fresh handker- 
chief, which immediately became wring- 
ing wet, and sank into his swivel chair. 

“God, it’s hot!” he wheezed. 

His face had lost its suavity. There 
was upon it the expression of thwarted 
but unalterable purpose. He banged a 
heavy fist on the spotted and ragged 
blotter and gazed steadfastly into space. 

Shé thinks she can play with me does 
“Well, we'll see, 
my young lady, how that will be!” 


T WAS not long before the team 
was heard tramping the boards of 
the Emporium, and presently was added 
the sound of steel tires upon the plank- 
ing. The rig was ready. 

“Tie ’em outside in the shade,” called 
Cook, as he strolled across to George 
Burris’s for a bit of lunch. He was too 
wise to ask Julia thither with him, for 
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she, as he well knew, considered it a 
favor that she should so much as ride 
home in his company, not to mention 
taking a meal across the table from him. 
There would come a time, however, he 
affirmed to himself, when she would eat 
out of his hand. From his seat he saw 
Julia depart for her boarding place; and 
at precisely half past seven, he drove, 
smiling and suave, up to the front gate 
of the girl’s “town residence” as he 
called it, brandishing a shiny, yellow 
whip over the satiny rumps of his rest- 
less bays. The next instant he had lifted 
Julia to the seat, tucked the cream- 
colored embroidered lap robe about her 
knees, and they were off. 

The dusty sunset into which they 
drove filled the eyes with a dull ache. 
Julia bent her head to keep that lurid 


MOJAVE 


LOW MIRAGE of shimmering, 
yellow sands— 
Lifeless and heavy— 
Horizons freighted with mauve- 
gray shadows 
That haunt a rainless region— 
The gaunt shape 
Of a lone coyote 
Slinking along, 
Silently, furtively, 
S:eking the white, bleached things 
lu.at once were life— 
Things that once faltered : 
Over these same parched sands 
In vain search of phantom gold 
And that which was more precious 
still— 

Water. 
Silence—vast and poignant, 
Starlight and purple haze 
Flung like a mantle 
Smothering the sleeping desert. 


The stealthy shadow of the coyote 

Lost in the folds of night 

And the sands of eternity— 

Only the dismal echo of a cry floats 

. has found. 


CRISTEL HASTINGS 


light out of them. She was fascinated 
by the sight of Cook’s large, grasping 
hands upon the stiffly held reins of the 
uneasy bays. She studied his immacu- 
late cuffs, his hairy wrists, his round, 
gold-plated cuff-links. She was not 
happy, though Cook kept up a running 
fire of pleasantry which caught only 
half her attention and to which she an- 
swered perfunctorily. He commented 
lightly on her apparent depression, spoke 
often to his team, and managed to fill 
the time with a monologue that grew 
more and more distasteful. 


It was a relief when, about half past 
eight o’clock, the sun finally sank be- 
neath the shimmering horizon and left 
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a dying flame of reflected light against 
that inscrutable sky, which gradually 
faded to bronze, then gray. A sense of 
relief was hers; the sound of the hoofs 
in the dust of the road and the chuck- 
ling of the hubs calmed her; and she 
made an effort to respond. 

“I’m afraid,” said Cook, “that any 
amount of rain would do mighty little 
good now.” 

“At last,” thought Julia, “he’s com- 
ing down to earth.” “Yes,” she spoke 
aloud. 

“And yet I’ve seen fair seasons after 
just such dry spells,” Cook said. “I 
seem to smell rain, now.” 

There came to her nostrils also the 
faintest hint of that bitter odor of show- 
ers on thirsty and dusty growing things. 
Far in the northwest, a cloud rose above 
the horizon. 

“Can it be’? she said. 
rain!” 

“One can’t be sure,” replied Stewart. 
Whoa!” he said to the team. The buggy 
came to a stop, the horses pricking their 
ears and sniffing. 

There was at first an utter stillness 
save for the solemn rustling of the 
scorched fields on either hand, and the 
gentle smiting of maple leaves on each 
other in the second growth along the 
fences. A soft monotone of singing tele- 
phone wires vibrating the tall poles that 
stood stark in the ditches now became 
apparent. But what was that almost 
imperceptible jarring far to windward, 
as if some heavy object had been dropped 
soundlessly upon the trembling earth? 

“Thunder,” said Cook. 

There was a faint intermittent light- 
ing up of the stifling leaden sky. 

“Lightning, I'll be bound,” 
Cook. 

And then came the wind, chilling, 
full of refreshing life, laden with the 
vaporous odors of reviving rain on a 
parched and shrivelled land. 

Cook touched his team and they 
sprang forward. 

“Rain before morning! I must hurry 
to get to—Winthrop,” he said, “or I’ll 
be wet through.” 


“Rain,— 


said 


Julia slept so heavily that night in her 
tiny chamber under the ell roof that she 
did not hear the rain, nor the wind. 
She woke once at a mighty crash of 
thunder. It seemed to her that the 
granite walls and towers of some city of 
dreadful night had fallen in resounding 
collapse upon the adamantine floors of 
reverberating heaven. She lay awake 
several minutes. This last peal had been 
the Parthian shot of the storm. A sub- 
dued dripping outside her closed win- 
dow lulled her again to slumber. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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A TRIBUTE 


ABEL WAGNALLS in “The Light 

in the Valley” offers a tribute to a 

woman who overcomes obstacles of pov- 

erty, illness, endless difficulties, to reach 

an ideal. Perseverance is the keynote of 

this story of Anna Willis as told by her 
daughter. 

Anna Willis, a poor girl in a tiny town, 
taught a country school at the age of 
fifteen, put herself through college, be- 
came a woman of fine artistic perception, 
an influential business force, and great- 
est achievement, trained her daughter, 
educated her, worked with her and for 
her, until she became renowned both in 
music and literature. 

The tribute of Mabel Wagnalls to her 
mother is well deserved. The story de- 
mands attention for its very humanness. 
It is a pleasure to read such a sincere 
biography which can speak of aspira- 
tions and devotion to an ideal without 
becoming sentimental. Letters which 
make up the latter part of the book give 
an interesting glimpse of Paris as it ap- 
peared to a typically American woman 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

THE LIGHT IN THE VALLEY, by 

Mabel Wagnalls. Funk & Wagnalls. 

* 


FROM OVERLAND 


BOOK OF LULLABIES, by Elva 
Smith, contains a Lullaby written 
by Alice Hathaway Cunningham which 
appeared in OVERLAND some time 
back. Also does it contain poems by 
Harry Noyes Pratt, former editor of 
Overland. A Book of Lullabies is not a 
Juvenile book, although it is very defi- 
nitely concerned with very young peo- 
ple. Folks songs from different lands 
are found within its pages. In short, this 
is a very interesting and valuable an- 
thology, especially valuable for refer- 
ence work. 
A BOOK OF LULLABIES, compiled by 
Elva S. Smith. Lothrop Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $2.50. 
> 


THE BIGGEST TEST 


ND HE returns to his home town 
after failure! This is perhaps the 
hardest test humanity has to face—this 
going back and facing “the music”—this 
living where you belong—when all about 
you—but then those with whom he had 
to mingle had put money into this very 
thing which had failed. But then Judson 
had not liked the banking business he 
had liked the simpler—but he had pride 
as all of us and through the story is that 
fight in character, the acceptance of 
charity of the elder brother, the develop- 
ment and comparisons of the brothers 
and then there is the girl, Emily Sayles. 
It is a book written by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. What more can be said? 
QUEER’ JUDSON, by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. D. Appleton. $2.00. 


Books 


VARIETY 


F YOU want variety, if you wish a 
moment’s peace from a tired day; if 
you desire to feel a warmth of harmony 
surround you with assurance; then read 
POEMS by Annie de Lartigue-Kennedy. 
It is hard to pick a representative poem 
for print: We've thought of WOMAN 
TO WOMAN and then turned THIS 
DOG’S LIFE OF MINE—smiled and 
turned to RECOMPENSE then gave up 
when we reached Alcatraz. These are 
not near all between the blue covers. 
You will enjoy this volume. Send $1.25 
to Book Editor for copy. 
POEMS, by Annie de Lartique-Ken- 
nedy, San Francisco, Calif. 
* 


“THE WORLD IS SO FULL OF A 
NUMBER OF THINGS—” 


T’S AN odd thing about books by 

Sherwood Anderson, the reader finds 
in them so much more of Sherwood An- 
derson, than. of the plot. Poor Sher- 
wood Anderson! He tries to express so 
much. He wants to put everything in a 
book. “Dark Laughter” is the most 
stupendous effort of all. Of course, the 
title is symbolic. Bruce Dudley, the man 
who has run away from his wife, or say 


YTather “left his wife,” because running 


implies pursuit, and she didn’t seem to 
go after him, (We don’t blame him, and 
there doesn’t seem to be any reason why 
she should pursue him) is a symbol, too. 
And Alice, the cultured and cold-blooded 
wife of the automobile wheel manufac- 
turer, who is attracted to Bruce because 


he looked like a man she has seen once,- 


is also a symbol. All symbols. Puppets 
to express Sherwood Anderson: to ex- 
press the futileness of life, and effort, 
and beauty; to express the rottenness of 
men and women; the _ stupidity of 
morals; in short, he curses the whole 
scheme of things. And yet, behold the 
absurdity, there is no doubt that this 
“Dark Laughter” was written, carefully, 
painstakingly, seriously, and sincerely, as 
a bid to immortal fame. Immortal fame 
from these same futile mortals which 
his puppets symbolize. We can’t help 
but wonder about this poor Sherwood 
Anderson, who proves that all the long- 
ing and searching end in finding—noth- 
ing. After taking all knowledge of un- 
beautiful things, and crying on the bit- 
terness of daily bread, and not being able 
to offer any solution, why does he keep 
on living, and writing books intended to 
be handed on as symbols—symbols of 
nothingness? Perhaps it is a sort of 
heroism, for surely, it would be much 
easier and simpler to die. It is a won- 
derful thing in its way—this “Dark 
Laughter,” but there are some things 
that are better passed over than placed 
before us in neat black and white, as 
long as we have to go on living anyway. 


DARK LAUGHTER, by Sherwood An- 
derson. Boni & Liveright. 
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A LITTLE BROWN BOOK 
OMES a little brown book to our 
desk, BLAZING ALTARS, by George 
S Whittaker. We feel the binding 
should have been flame, the type gold 
but then our feelings are lost again 
while we read. We feel there is much of 
the Blazing Altar in the collection and 
just when we have about decided George 
S. Whittaker is floundering around with 
a sour taste in his mouth, we run across 
delightful things like LOVE THE AU- 
THOR and then end with THE OPTIM- 
IST which certainly is all the title im- 
plies. 
I am an optimist. I am free 
From cumbersome trepidity. 
I laugh with Life. I walk the hills 
Of Hope. Each rapturous day instills 
In me fresh joy and happiness— 
I flaunt the badge of cheerfulness. 
I fear not failure. Poverty 
Shall never kill the pride in me. 
The greed of wealth shall never mar 
My faith in Man. No one shall bar 
Me from my rightful legacy— 
Heart’s never-ceasing revelry. 
The curse of age shall not impart 
Distrust and gloom to my brave heart. 
I am an optimist, free from fears— 
Courage is mine throughout the years— 
I measure life in smiles, not tears. 


BLAZING ALTARS, by George S. 
Whittaker. The Gotham Press, Bos- 


DELIGHTFUL 


ELIGHTFUL is THE POPE’S MULE 
by Alphonse Daudet, illustrated by 
Herouard, for children from the ages of 
six to eight. There is a subtle lesson 
contained within the text. As well as in- 
teresting is it instructive. It is brim- 
ming with humor. There will be merry 
laughter when the little scamp leads the 
Pope’s mule to the Cathedral tower and 
leaves her to bray for help—but then 
there is the lesson at the end. This is 
also a book from THE LITTLE LI- 
BRARY and worthy of mention on that 
Christmas list of books. 
THE POPE’S MULE, by Alphonse 
Daudet. Illustrated by Herouard. Mac- 
Millan. $1.00. 
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COVERED WAGON TO THE EAST 


ENTIMENTAL, you might admit it, 
but somehow, it is sincere, this story 
of the “Chicken Wagon Family” who 
travel in a covered wagon, not west, but 
east, to New York, where they make 


their home in a delightful old fire house. 


and take in “remunerative guests.” Lit- 
tle Addie Fippany is a most adorable 
child. Who could help loving her? And 
Jim, who doesn’t-pretend to be the hero, 
but is, is a newspaperman who loves the 
smell of printer’s ink in spite of the un- 
promising future it holds out for him. 
Jaunty Mr. Fippany, with red-headed 
matches and guinea feathers in his hat 
band, portly Mrs. Fippany with her tiny 
silver bell voice, the “guests,” even Min- 
nie Febber whose legs glorified silk stock- 
ings, are all people you will like. There’s 
a charm, a sweetness about the book 
which is rare in these days of raw real- 
ism. 

THE CHICKEN WAGON FAMILY, by 

Barry Benefield. The Century Co. 

Price $2.00. ae 


BERCOVICI’S FIRST NOVEL 


[7 IS interesting to note that Konrad 

Bercovici dedicates his first full 
length novel to Sherwood Anderson. Per- 
haps that explains a new tone in “The 
Marriage Guest.” Bercovici remains Ber- 
covici, but there is a difference. Some of 


the velvety texture that made “Ileana,” 


for instance, a thing to be treasured for 
sheer beauty, is gone and in its stead the 
bare warp and woof of life are exposed 
in their nakedness. Romance is gone and 


in its stead we have “reality.” Against . 


the shouting, throbbing background of 
New York’s. growth, the struggle be- 
tween old country customs and the new, 
is portrayed the story of Greta Zwenge, 
who loves one man, and marries another 
and is forced to pretend to herself that 
the one is the other in order to endure, 
of her father Anton Zwenge, the violin 
mender, of her mother whose aim is to 
keep pace with growing America and ac- 
quire money, and these many others who 
are caught in the throes of a giant city’s 
transformation. It is an unusual story, 
brilliantly told, a theme of unique aspect 
frankly handled. The climax sustained 
to the last page burns a vivid picture on 
the mind—a scene to be remembered 
long after the book is closed. 

THE MARRIAGE GUEST, by Konrad 

Bercovici. Boni & Liveright. Price 


NOW NIMROD WAS A HUNTER 


A BRYAN WILLIAMS, for thirteen 
e years head of the provincial game 
department of British Columbia, has 
written of big game hunting in the wilds. 
The author is not only thoroughly con- 
versant with the species and habits of all 
the different kinds of game, but he is an 
interesting story teller as well. There 
are amusing anecdotes, fascinating ad- 
ventures, accurate observations, included 
in this volume. Mr. Williams seems to 
have known every kind of animal in the 
country from grizzly bears to beavers 
and big horn sheep. There are stories of 
the Indians, fishing stories and hard luck 
stories, and many splendid photographic 
illustrations. Whether you are a hunter 
or not, you can’t help getting enthusias- 
tic over the marvelous photographs of 
perfect specimens. 

GAME TRAILS IN BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA, by A. Bryan Williams. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


PIECES OF EIGHT 


[¥ ONE does not carry one’s conscious 
thoughts and impressions along to 
bed, there to develop and multiply into 
shapes and _ scenes fantastic, several 
pleasant evenings can be spent with 
GREAT PIRATE STORIES. Here we 
have a collection of tales of those bold, 
bad buccaneers of the seas whom we 
first encountered in Treasure Island, 
with, however, none of the glossing of 
views or exaggeration of virtues for the 
characters of that classic. 

These stories are excerpts from a num- 
ber of old books on the subject. The 
books are old enough to be quite new 
to many of us of this generation and the 
authors are, or were, men of standing in 
their chosen field. 

In “The Capture of Julius Caesar’ we 
get an intimate picture of the youth of 
that genius that is splendid. The great 
deeds of these men of fame are often 
difficult to visualize. A simple narrative 
however, of simple events is clear to all 
of us. “The Galleon of Venice” is a tale 
of boldness, stout hearts and strategy 
that one is not likely to forget, and so 
with “Ravenau—Gentleman—Adventure.” 

In brief, here we have a volume of 
tales of the olden days on the seas, tales 
with the high-note of desperation, then 
stark cruelty, valiant fighting with even 
odds and victory going to the stoutest 
heart. Entertaining reading, good read- 
ing and a very fair measure of historical 
authenticity. 

GREAT PIRATE STORIES, edited by 

Joseph Lewis French. Brentano’s. 

* 


LOVE THAT IS 99.4 PER CENT SEX 


EADERS WHO like sex—Sex that is 
scientifically accurate—and believe 
that love is 99.4 per cent sex, and like 
to discuss it, and above all readers who 
enjoy a book that may be turned into a 
capacity house moving picture with prac- 
tically no adaptions, will derive much 
pleasure from “The Crystal Cup,” by 
Gertrude Atherton. Taking as her heroine 
a frigid woman with inch long eyelashes 
(more or less) the author surrounds her 
with a picturesque manor house, and lux- 
urious apartments, provides her with 
companions from the smartest sets, both 
“our best people” and the “sophisticates,”’ 
introduces a successful author who, al- 
though he loves her, marries her on a 
friendship basis, and then proceeds to 
analyze all the emotions, etc., of her 
transformation into a woman of love and 
passion. With Mrs. Atherton’s publish- 
ers we predict that this will be one of 
her most successful books, at least so far 
as sales are concerned. : 
THE CRYSTAL CUP, by Gertrude 
Atherton. Boni & Liveright. Price 
$2.00. 
* * 


DISTINCTLY CALIFORNIA 


MERICA’S MESSAGE put out by 
Ginn & Company, edited by Will C. 
Wood, Alice Cecillia Cooper and Fred- 
erick A. Rice, is, we predict, the most 
valuable school text book which has been 
on the market in years. Students will 
not only enjoy reading the contents, 
which has been selected from the high- 
est standard literature, but will feel cer- 
tainly that pulse of the pioneer which 
runs throughout the text. This is also 
a book one will prize in his library, re- 
gardless of its purpose at the present 
time. 
AMERICA’S MESSAGE, by Wood- 
Cooper Rice. Ginn & Co. 
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WHO? WHAT? WHERE? WHY? 


YSTERY stories are of three kinds, 

roughly speaking. There is the 
story where the jewels disappear, or the 
papers; the story of the body found in 
the library, the bathroom, or the kitchen; 
and the story of noises in an empty 
house, or hands appearing without arms, 
or other unhuman occurrences. There 
is something about them, the best of 
them, and the worst of them: Once 
started it is almost impossible to put the 
book down until the last ghost has been 
laid away. In “Octagon House” by Ger- 
trude Knevels we have an obvious mur- 
der in the study, and we then begin to 
opine that all is not well. In “The 
Daughters of the House” by Caroline 
Wells every thing seems to be going 
along nicely, but we are led to believe 
that something may happen, and handed 
all sorts of reasons why, and Bingo! 
along in the last half of the book, we 
discover papa dead in the library, with 
the doors locked on the inside. Oh, yes, 
daughter has already disappeared just 
before the wedding, without a stitch of 
clothes, or so it would appear. But un- 
raveling mysteries like this is child’s 


play for the famous detective “Fleming 


Stone.” By the way, is there such a 
word as “forrarder”’ meaning, we take 
it, “further”? It’s not in our dictionary, 
but then, it isn’t a very dependable dic- 
tionary. But to return to “Octagon 
House” it has more horrors, and it is 
also more gratifying to find the scoun- 
drels outwitted by a young and Irish 
newspaper reporter and a pretty girl, 
than have a regular detective do it. They 
seem to get so much more fun out of it. 
Besides it gives them an opportunity to 
recover the jewels, the rightful heiress, 
and true love, all at once; and of course, 
with the handsome reward they have 
earned, they are abie to live happy ever 
after. So, now; at last the reader can 
turn off the light and go to sleep, know- 
ing that all is well once more. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, 
by Carolyn Wells. J. P. Lippincott Co. 
Price $2.50. 


OCTAGON HOUSE, by Gertrude 
D. Appleton & Co. Price 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HERE IS something essentially hu- 

man in children stories; something 
one delights in his ability to enjoy for 
truly when one ceases to enjoy the de- 
lightful tales which excite youth, one is 
growing old. After reading THE LIT- 
TLE WOODEN DOLL, we feel thousands 
of years younger. There is no use at- 
tempting to calculate the joy which will 
come to a child. From the dusty old 
attic corner comes the little wooden doll 
whose only friends are the mice... 
you will love reading it to the children 
who will want to hear it over and over — 
and that is not all... the illustrations 
are of that softness which will remain 
in the memory of each child who 
glimpses the pages. The book is bound 
in the light biue of the Little Library. 
Your Christmas books for Children 
should have this on the list. 


THE LITTLE WOODEN DOLL, by 
Margery Williams Blanco. Illustrated 
by Pamela Blanco. Children from 46. 
MacMillan. $1.00. 
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theGold 


For forty years I’ve followed the trails... 
Mushed my dogs through an arctic night 
In the land of the midnight sun, 
Chasing the ghost of a drunk man’s tales 
In a wilderness of frozen white, 
Searching for gold and finding none. 


I’ve toiled through an ocean of sand, 
An eighty-pound pack on my back, 

To a place I saw in a dream 

And found nothing but dobe land; 
I’ve bet my hand and played my stack 
On many a raw wildcat scheme. 


From the Yukon to Mexico 

In cold and heat I’ve panned the sand 
Until I thought my back would break 
And never got even a show; 

Worked hip deep in mountain streams and 
Found pay in the bed of a lake. 


I’ve frozen in a land of ice 

And sizzled where the cacti grew, 

I’ve lived on bacon and sourdough 

And stolen a Chinaman’s rice 

When I lost my grub in a tundra slough; 
And I’ve been blown to sea on a floe. 


I’ve cursed my God and prayed to die 


_As I crawled across the burning sand 


To reach a dusty waterhole; 

I’ve seen buzzards circle the sky 
Above a sun-cursed desert land 
Waiting for the flight of my soul. 


I’ve made a stake and thought I’d quit 


And take it easy growing old; 
Then I'd hear of a strike somewhere 
And hit the trail forgetting it-. . . 

I can’t shake the call of the gold 
And I’m bound to go get my share. 


All my life I’ve lived out doors... 
Once, when I had my right leg broke, 
They put me in a little pen, 

A house with white walls and stone 


floors... 


God of love! I thought I would choke, 
And I swore then, Never Again! 


E. RICHARD SHIPP, 
—Poet Laureate of Wyoming. 
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NICOLETTE WEDDED 
ALLED with a petty tyrant’s daily 


duty 
And wedlock’s dimming of resplendent 
beauty, | 
Said Aucassin, “Let us embark once 


more, 
Seek the enchanted land of Torelore, 


And dwell in merriment there as before: | 


Where joyous nonsense rules with dance 
and song, 

Where wisdom is absurd and logic wrong, 

And high the sun shines gaily all day 
long.” 


But Nicolette made answer, sadly smil- 


né, 
“Submit. not to regretful dreams’ be- 
guiling: 
No one may sojourn twice in Torelore 
And if we roved the seas for evermore 
Our keel could never ground on that 
charmed shore. 
So we, who have been there, and under- 


stand, 
Must watch, and dream a little, hand in 


hand, 
While Youth fares singing to the magic 
a.” 


—Lionel Stevenson. 
~ * a 


EMULATION 


Cee. the lawn just at dawn 
Soft as I could; 

Timidly, stealthily, 
Entered the wood. 


Such a good little wood,— 
Ash, pine, and oak; 

Not a bird said a word, 
Not a leaf spoke. 


Spent an hour with a flower, 
Learning to grow 

Natural, colorful, 
Pure as the snow. 


Then I sped back to bed 
Over the sod. 

In a year I'll appear 
Pleasing to God. 


—Clara Maxwell Taft. 


» * 


SPAIN 


HE rhythmic beat of a gaucho dance 
While phantom fingers play—- 
The musical clink of castenets 
To Spain’s old music gay! 


The stirring lure of laughing eyes, 
The tilt of an upturned face— 

The swing and sway of lithe young forms, 
That are draped in age-old lace; 


The sweet, soft voice of a southern boy 
As he sings to his lady love, 
While she gazes down with eyes like 


stars, 
From her balcony above. 


The shimmering sheen of gold moonlight, 

That—like a Midas’ hand— 

Changes the world to a thing of dreams, 
A virtuous fairy-land. 


These are the joys that call me back 
To the land of long ago— 

Where life was a beauteous melody 
That I never more shall know. 


—Harriette Segall. 


A Page of Verse 


ip corte you know I love you 

well— 

Why then tempt me? I who give — 
my heart 

Alone to you, must watch us keep 
apart. 

You know the ocean with his heave 
and swell, 

Far out from land, still trembles 
with the spell 

Of glittering sands; and all his fret- 
ting roar 

Given the rocks thrown out upon 
the shore, 

Grows light and soft, as if within 
a shell, 

When he croons swiftly to the 
sleeping sand. 

Ceramo, if winds have split our 
course, 

Tossing our barques far out from 
the home-land, 

Cling to the wheel, and then with- 
out remorse 

Turn back, as I have done, to the 
calm bay 

Where at wind-dreaming anchorage 
we lay. 

—S. Bert Cooksley. 


ASCENT 


little dream that mounts the skies 
To win a glimpse of God, 
I watch you go with prayerful eyes 
All white and silver-shod. 


O little dream that climbs afar, 
Should you grow faint and wan, 

I hope you find a lovely star 
To rest your head upon. 


—Doris Hayes. 


SUNSET ON PUGET SOUND 


EHIND Olympic’s rugged height, 
The setting sun’s reflected rays 
Proclaim the coming of the night, 
And shed a lustre o’er the bays 
That here and there indent the land, 
While opalescent tinted waves. 


‘Roll ceaselessly upon the sand, 


And pound within the rocky caves. 


The rolling clouds are tinged with red, 
And rimmed with golden, yellow bands; 
The silver moon shines overhead, 
While silently the night descends, 
With azure shadows in the East; 
And myriad stars shine in the sky, 
As purple curtains in the East 
Give warning that the night is nigh. 


—E. Guy Talbot. 


KEYS 
:* KEYS had tongues, what secret 
things 
Might they not breathe of loves and 
lusts ? 3 


Stories of mad, dungeoned kings 

Clawing rats for mouldered crusts, 

And coffers heavy with clinking gold 

Locked in the bowels of bloody ships: 

Tales of crones in caverns old, 

Brewing philters for rosy lips; 

Of parchments scribbled with ancient 

runes 

And lovers under mellow moons— 

If only keys had tongues to tell 

The secrets that they keep so well! 
—Lori Petri. 
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CLARA 


OT that life’s path’s all flower-strewn 
Nor suffering held away; 


Not that her heart has never known 
The burdens of the day; 

But in the weary wake of care 
She’s learned a lovelier way. 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace.” 


Oft times her shoulders have to bear 
Great loads, that others may 
Dream fairer dreams, climb, greater 
heights, 
Or ‘scape the frightening fray. 
But Clara—“bright, illustrious’— 
Goes singing on her way. 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace.” 


—Alison Bord. 


* * * 


STAIR TREAD 


I N the night I heard you creaking, 


Stair Tread; I arose from my bed, 
Thinking you were speaking, 
And a. out to learn the words you 
said. 
In all the land there is no other 
Can better understand you, Brother; 
For I have been subdued like you. 
The many seasons as they moved 
In and out my house of life 
Have all impulsive thoughts reproved, 
Have stilled the strife 
And dried the fount of tears I might 
have shed. 
Aye, it is true 
That joys have come, but many joys have 


And hopes have died; 

Since no one carries out the dead 

I cherish dust of yearnings misapplied. 

While others now are sleeping—they 
sleep 

So much—can’t you and I a little moment 
keep 

Of intimacies with a touch 

Of frank confession? 

Or ... are you weak like me? 

And do you dwell 

On what you might have been? 

The noble figure carven well? 

The glorious violin? 


—John G. Brayton. 


* * 
MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 


HE mountain calls me. At my window 
ledge, 
I watch the conifers in crowded ranks, 
Breasting the slope, march toward the 
utmost top 

To look abroad upon a wider world. 
The daily duties cluster round my hands; 
Here on the plain my longing feet must 


stay, 
But still my spirit wandering where it 


lists 

Follows the serried lines of marching 
trees, 

To climb the slopes and gain the moun- 
tain peak 

And look abroad upon a wider world. 


—Elizabeth Abbey Everett. 
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The House That A CHILD’S GARDEN 


Specializes In 


the 
S f magazine 
afety 
For 43 years S. W. Straus & Co. has success- HAPPY CHILDREN 
fully specialized in the production = = and 
securities. Investors interested in real safety, a 
plus a good interest rate, have shown their CHEERFUL HOMES 


approval of this policy of safety by purchas- 


ing Straus Bonds in increasing amounts _— Entertaining— 
year. You, too, can solve fhe problem o . . 7 
safety by investigating these bonds. Write Inspirational— 
today for Instructive— 
Booklet L-1530 
Each month it has: 
S W STR AUS 3 & CO Lovely Pictures Fairy Tales 
Plays to Act Stories of Real Life 
Incorporated 3 Doll Cut-outs Poems and Rhymes 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonps History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
(C) 1925, by S. W. Straus & Co. 7 


A sample copy for 35c 
($3.00 a Year) 


A Child’s Garden Press 


356 PACIFIC BUILDING 
San Francisco 
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$50- and A Big Thrill Goes To You! 


Sharpen your pencil, brush up your history, verify your facts and turn 
out the prize story on “The Cultural Life North of Tehachapi From 1870 to 
1890.” 


Let your story emphasize the fundamental literary and artistic principles upon which California’s early cultural 
life was based. Stress the originality of her pioneer personalities and virility of her early communities, who 
founded a Western culture that expressed itself in creations of vigor and simplicity and with a universal appeal. 


The story must be from 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, and must be written by a bona fide resident of California. 

Stories will be judged both as to construction and technique and as to their presentation of the life of California within 
the time and place specified. 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously and bear no mark of identification other than the title. (The approximate 
number of words should appear on title page.) Accompanying the manuscript should be a sealed envelope bearing the title 
of the story only. Enclosed in the sealed envelope should be (a) stamped and addressed envelope for return of manuscript, 
and (B) a slip bearing the title of story, and name and address of author. 

The story must be an original work and previously unpublished, in its submitted form or otherwise. The winning story 
becomes the broberty of Overland Monthly without further compensation and is published in “The Overland.” 

The judges will give “honorable mention” to the next best story according to the judges’ decision. The contest is open to 
subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 

Manuscripts submitted in this contest must reach Overland Monthly not later than January 1, 1926. Address all manu- 
scripts (only one may be submitted by each contestant) to SHORT STORY CONTEST EDITOR, OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
356 Pacific Building, San Francisco. 7 ; 


Send your manuscripts in not later than January 1, 1926. Address to Short 
Story Contest Editor, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 
Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 


| surroundings to make a stay 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with beth - 6.00to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some im period furnishings with 
grand piano, fre place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


ll 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
f Manager 


HOTEL 


ALEXAND 


Los Angeles 


RIA 


Mel 


find in the 


LEG TROUBLES 


Sufferers from varicose veins, 
ulcers of the leg, swollen limbs, 
leg cramps and weak ankles will 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


are wearing our stocking give it 
unlimited praise for the benefits 
they reecive. Write for Booklet C. 


Corliss Limb Speciality Co. 
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Christmas In Yosemite 


(Continued from Page 437) 


fall, being eager to see as many ava- 
lanches as possible and wide views of the 
forest and summit peaks in their new 
white robes before the sunshine had time 
to change them, I set out early to climb 


by a side canon to the top of a com- | 


manding ridge a little over three thou- 
sand feet above the Valley. On account 
of the looseness of the snow that blocked 
the canon I knew the climb would re- 
quire a long time, some three or four 
hours as I estimated; but it proved far 
more difficult than I had anticipated. 
Most of the way I sank waist deep, al- 
most out of sight in some places. After 
spending the whole day to within half 
an hour or so of sundown, I was still 
several hundred feet below the summit. 


Then my hopes were reduced to getting 


up in time to see the sun set. But I 
was not to get summit views of any sort 
that day, for deep trampling near the 
canon head, where the snow was 
strained, started an avalanche, and I 
was swished down to the foot of the 
canon as if by enchantment. The wal- 
lowing ascent had taken nearly all day, 
the descent only about a minute. When 
the avalanche started I threw myself on 
my back and spread my arms to try to 
keep from sinking. Fortunately, though 
the grade of the canon is very steep, it 
is not interrupted by precipices large 
enough to cause outbounding or free 
plunging. On no part of the rush was 


I buried. I was only moderately im- . 


bedded on the surface or at times a little 
below it, and covered with a veil of 


back-streaming dust particles; and as the 


whole mass beneath and about me joined 
in the flight there was no friction, 


though I was tossed here and there and. 


lurched from side to side. When the 
avalanche swedged and came to rest I 
found myself on top of the crumpled 


pile without a bruise or scar. This was | 


a fine experience. Hawthorne says 
somewhere that steam has spiritualized 
travel; though unspiritual smells, smoke, 
etc., still attend steam travel. This 
flight in what might be called a milky 
way of snow-stars was the most spiritual 
and exhilarating of all the modes of mo- 
tion I have ever experienced. Elijah’s 
light in a chariot of fire could hardly 
have been more gloriously exciting.” 


Kodak Finishing Done for the 


A REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


is often the best thing a writer 


has done. It was written for 
the sheer joy of writing. But 
it was too individual too dif- 
ferent—too good—to please 
average readers. The Dum- 
book has no average readers. 
It is not afraid of ideas; of dif- 
ference, of individuality. 
Therefore it has published re- 
jected manuscripts, and will 
publish more. It may even be- 
come known as “The Magazine 
of REJECTED MANU- 
SCRIPTS.” But it will not be 
“average.” | 
So—if you are weary of “aver- 
age’’—tired of drifting on the 
sea of uniformity; if you want 
to sail new waters and glimpse 
new shores—take passage on 
The Dumbook. A year’s voy- 
age costs only $1.50. BUT 


DON’T COME IF YOU’RE 


AFRAID OF THE WAVES. 


THE DUMBOOK 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Dorothy “Rae, 64 


Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin 
or marquisette or soviet, the spell- 
ing. of a puzzling word—the mean- 
ing of overhead, novocaine, etc., 
this “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer 
407,000 words. 2700 pages. 6000 illus- 
trations. Constantly improved and kept 
up to date. Copyright 1924. Regular 
and India Paper Editions. Write for 
specimen pages, prices, etc. CROSS 
WORD PUZZLE workers should be 
equipped with the New International, 
for it is used as the authority by 
puzzle editors. FREE Pocket Maps if 
you name Overland Monthly. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


December, 1925 


Beautiful Complexion 


IN 15 DAYS 


Ser ea are 


658, Chicago 


neo money. get 
6 N. Michigan Bivd., Suite 
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TO OUR READERS 


The Editors would greatly ap- 
preciate, for their files, miscel- 
laneous copies of the July, 1925 
Overland Monthly. If you desire 
to assist them in completing a file 
for this issue, please address your 
copy to 356 Pacific Building, clo 
S. Bert Cooksley, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Your Brain Children 
should go into the world in 


the best dress you can give 


them 


Let me edit and type your 
manuscripts with the per- 
sonal attention they deserve. 


Editing and Typing 
$1.00 Per Thousand Words 
Poetry 2c a Line 


JANICE WATERMAN 


537 Phelan Building 
Phone Garfield 5276 


The Poet’s Scroll 


The Scroll is an open and avowed 
enemy of free verse. 


The Scroll will recognize merit 
wherever found, re- 
gardless of the author’s 
reputation or lack of it. 


The Scroll is a forty-page magazine 
of poetry and poetics 
and is published in the 
interest of rhythmic 


poetry. 
The Scroll stands for that which 
is clean in thought, 


artistic in form and 
poetic in expression. 


The Scroll is sponsoring an Asso- 
ciation of Scribes and 
Lovers of Rhythmic 
Poetry. 


The Scroll desires your acquain- 
tance, asks for your 
Manuscripts and 
solicits your — 
tion. 


Copy 25 Cents 
Annual Subscription $3 


E. A. Townsend, editor, 
Talala, Oklahoma 
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Books and Writers 


(Continued from Page 451) 


NATIONAL CHARACTER! 


YMPATHY. and understanding are the 
keynote of Three Plays by Padraic 
Colum. The three plays, “The Fiddler’s 
House,” “The Land,” and “Thomas Mus- 
kerry,” are widely divergent in subject, 
yet in all there is the underlying strug- 
gle between the individual and the fam- 
ily. “The Fiddler’s House” is the story 
of the old fiddler who feels the lure of 
the.road, the need for praise of the 
crowds, a man who cannot adjust his 
ways to a farmer’s life. “The Land” 
deals with the young people who leave 
the old country to make their fortunes 
and the old people who cling to the land 
for their children’s sake. “Thomas Mus- 
kerry” is a tragedy of family conflict and 
the downfall of “Thomas Muskerry, the 
man who was good to the poor.” The 
plays were written for the Irish National 
Theater and may be considered essen- 
tially expressions of national character. 
THREE PLAYS, by Padraic Colum. 
The MacMillan Company. $2.25. 


+ * 


“The Keeper of the Bees’ —a breath 
of pure fresh air, it sweeps above the 
miasmic swamp of sex trash, flooded 
with sentimental emotionalism, into an 
atmosphere of clean sarie living. An 
unwitting valedictory, it offers complete 
tribute to the life and ideals of its au- 
thor. 

The story deals with the problem of 
the returned soldier and his rehabilita- 
tion. Jamie MacFarlane, just a plain 
soldier boy,- wounded, after a year in 
one of the big government hospitals, 
overhears the physician say his case is 
hopeless and that he is to be transferred 
to a camp for incurable tuberculars. A 
bit of fight from Jamie’s Scotch ances- 
tors comes to the fore and along with it 
an intense desire to get to the ocean. 
Responding to an impulse he runs away 
and finds—not death but a Great Ad- 
venture! A Great Adventure, roman- 
tic, unusual, thrilling, yet so simple in 
unfoldment that anyone of the many 
things that happened to Jamie might 
have happened to any soldier boy—that 
is, any soldier boy with a lurking love 
of God in his heart, “spite o’ the war.” 
Fancy marrying a woman whose name 
you didn’t know and didn’t learn! 
Fancy answering a hospital call to find 
your dying “wife”? one whom you had 
never before laid eyes on, or having an 
indignant Doctor thrust “your” son 
into your care! All this and much more 
came to Jamie by way of his Great Ad- 
venture. It’s a masterful story, this last 
that will ever come to us from the pen 
of Gene Stratton-Porter, and full of in- 
spiration and sound logic for both Old 
and Young America. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Price $2.00. 


—Reviewed by Gene Harris. 
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THREE BOOKS OF REAL 
MERIT 


THE VEST POCKET 
BOOK-KEEPER 


A simple and _ concise 
method of Practical 
book-keeping with in- 
structions for the cor- 
rect keeping of books of 
account. How to take 
off a trial balance sheet 
and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 
pages, artistic leather- 
ette. Price $1.00 post- 
paid. 


The Real Estate 
Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal Farm 
Loan System, How to Appraise Property, 
How to Advertise Real Estate, How to SELL 
REAL ESTATE, The ‘Torrens System, 
Available U. S. Lands for Homesteads, The 
A. B. C.’s of Realty and other useful In- 
formation. 


208 Pages Cloth © 


$2.00 Postpaid 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This excellent work just published contains 
the kind of information most people want. 
You can know the law—what to do—what 
to avoid. It is a daily guide—a manual of 
reference for the business man—the law stu- 
dent—the justice of the peace—the notary 


public —the farmer—the clergyman — the 
merchant—the banker—the doctor. 360 
pages printed on bible paper. Cloth $1.50. 
Postpaid. 


Overland Monthly and 
Out West Magazine 


LVALOUVETTE 
cA Magazine of Verse 


Printed from hand-set ty 
hand-sewn and hand-finis 
Six issues One Dollar 


Twenty-five cents per copy. 


C.A.A. PARKER 
Saugus - - - Massachusetts 


Something “New 


Make your Direct Mail Advertising 
effective by including illustrations. 


THE MIMEO AD SHOP 
721 Gillette Building 
Garfield 4536 


Mimeographing 
Mutligraphing 
Commercial Art 
Mailing 
Spanish Translation 


| 
: POETRY REVIEW COMMENT 
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HUMBOLDT BANK 


Founded 1869 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Head Office, 783 Market St. nr. 4th 
Bush- Montgomery Branch: Mills 
Building, San Francisco, California 
ASSETS OVER $29,000,000 
Capital and Surplus........ 2,300,000 


Your business is invited on the 
basis of personal, interested service 


If so, here is 


life--send 25c and get your share. Address 
IDEAS PUBLIS nme CO. 
* 1186 South 7th Street. Camden. New Jersey. 


FIRST AID TO BEAUTY 
AND CHARM 


Nothing so mars an 
otherwise beautiful 
face as the _ inevit- 
able lines of fatigue 
and suffering caused 
by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, the Antisep- 
tic, Healing Powder, 
_insures foot comfort. 
It is a Toilet Neces- 
sity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morn- 
ing, all day— 
Dance all evening— 
then let your mirror 
tell the story. Trial 
package and a Foot- 
Ease Walking Doll 
sent Free. 


Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at Drug and Department Stores. 


December, 1925 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS | 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER.................... H. G. Wells 


A return to the author’s early manner in “Kipps” 
and “Mr. Polly.” “It stands, as a matter of fact, 
quite by itself. It is excellent,” said John Farrar in 
the New York Sun. You can’t help liking Christina 
Alberta. She is irresistible 7 


$2.50 


THE WORLD COURT (By a Judge of the Court Itself) 
Antonio S. de Bustamente 


court 


This book tells Americans what they want to know 
in view of the Senate’s approaching decision as to 
whether or not the United States will enter this 


$3.00 


CALVIN COOLIDGE: The Man Who is President... 
A Biography by William Alien White 


Mr. White tells Coolidge’s story and presents his 


picture with a sympathetic understanding which is 
most convincing. He indulges in no eulogies and 
presents what he considers Coolidge’s weaknesses 


as well as his strong points 


$2.00 


C. Collodi 


PINOCCHIO 


A story children love all over the world. A new 


gious meaning 


English translation of the complete story was sent 
to Italy where it was printed with all the pictures 


of the Italian-de-luxe edition. Over 400 pages full 
of color, life and humor. : 


YULE FIRE: An Anthology of Christmas Poems 
Selected by Marguerite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the early carols, the 
grandeur of such poetry as Milton’s “Ode On the 
Nativity,” and the reverent insight of the best mod- 
ern lyrics included, all make this a book to be cher- 
ished by people who love Christmas for its reli- 


$5.00 


$2.50 


For sale at all bookstores 
| or from 


The Macmillan Company 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco - California 


~ 


\ O by refund of 
A(ISs-Gouta Co St Louis 


Make Money i 
Photography! 


We train you quickly at home. 

oh No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in, big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. New plan. Nothing 
else like it. Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 


Dept. L-5572 3601 Michigan Ave., 


Numerology! 


The science of numbers that an- 
alyzes and interprets with mathe- 
matical exactness your abilities, 
possibilities, strong and weak 
points. Your future is in your own 
hands! Send your full names and 
date of birth. Charges $3.00. 


PROF. REINHOLD A. 
BERRENBERG 


764 N. Point St., San Francisco 
Graystone 2735 
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the opportunity of your life. We have 
; \ ate over 1000 persons who are lonely and 
desire to correspond with sa good 
. a friend and every one of them have a personal 
. ( letter published in our Correspondence Bul- 
4 ae > letin which expresses their desire. You will 
surely enjoy reading those interesting letters 
‘ and it may be that you will find among them 
a just the friend, the ‘‘pal’’ or the sweetheart 
: you have been looking for. Send 25c fora 
3 copy of the Correspondence Bulletin--make 
‘ 4 somebody's heart happy and give them an 
; opportunity to make you happy. A Hundred 
. ) Dollars worth of pleasure and happiness for 
Dept. 
4 ~ Ss 
A’ 
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Index 
The Overland Monthly 
and 
Out West Magazine 


VOLUME LXXXIlI 


January to “December inclusive 
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CARTICLES 


AESCULAPIANS OF SPANISH CALIFORNIA 


A CARTOONIST WHO BROKE THE RULES.................. 


A FRESH AIR SCHOOL OF PIONEER DAYS 


Anna Louise Morrison 


A HOLIDAY IN THE LAND OF THE MONK 


Andrew R. Boone 


Emme Carbutt Richey 


George D. Lyman, M.D 336, 
Charles Abbott Goddard 


A PRODUCT OF OUR ROCKY COASTS 
ARMENIAN MUSIC 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 


A TRAGICAL JOKE 


Action Meek Cleveland 


Eleanore Taylor Houghton 


A WOMAN PAINTER 
BREAKING THE SHACKLES OF SILENCE 


Hamilton Wayne 


CALIFORNIA NATIVE SHRUBS 


Howard E. McMinn 


CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE QUESTION 
CALIFORNIANIZATION 


Rockwell D. Hunt 147, 


CHRISTMAS IN THE YOSEMITE 


B. Virginia Lee 
S. J. Taylor 


COMMERCIALIZING THE WILD FLOWERSG................. 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Mary Wheymouth Fassett 


Christine Turner Curtis 


COLTER 


Chauncey Pratt Williams 


Ethel Brodt Wilson 


EARLY OAKLAND MEMORIES 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL... 


Emely L. Baker 


EXISTENCE OF POETRY....... 


William Foster Elliot 


S. Bert Cooksley 


GEORGE STERLING, An Appreciation 
GEORGE STERLING'S TALK 


R. L. Burgess 


GEORGE STERLING’S PAGE 


George Sterling 


HAITI 


Annice Calland 


HELPING THE OTHER FELLOW MAKE GOOD 


Ruby Northcutt 


I WENT TO AN INDIAN FAIR 


S. Omar Barker 


LITERARY TREASURES OF MILLS COLLEGE.............. 


LOU LAVERTY 


ita Elizabeth Gray Potter 


B. Virginia Lee 
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Charles Kurtzman 
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MILLS COLLEGE TODAY Rosalind A. Keep...: 23 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANSG....... ; -Eleanor E. Freer, M.M 72, 137, 192 : 
NAMING THE NORTH WEST..... Edward Harper Thomas 109 | 
OLD BOOK SHOP S. Bert Cooksley 150 
OLD NANCY OF TISBURY Clara Sharp Hough | ; 3 
OREGON, The State Which Honors the Prophets Marguerite Norris Davis 113 
PAN-PACIFIC IDEA R. L. Burgess 440 
PAGEANTRY AT MILLS COLLEGE Elizabeth Rheem Stoner 21 
RAM’S HORN FOR JUBILEE GR ite | 335 
REMOVING THE MYSTERY WHICH 

SURROUNDS BANKS Turner Stanton : aa 
RHYMES AND REACTIONS George Sterling 411 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA .....-foward G. Hanvey 415 
THE BOOK OF ETCHERS Harry Noyes Pratt 69 | 
THE CALIFORNIA SYNDICALIST ACT A. B. Reading 117 
THE COME BACK, 4 Tale of the Philippines George St. Clair 227 
THE EAGLES OF FREMONT’S HORSE William Beecher Turner 401 
THE EARLY OREGON PIONEERS Nelle Barnard Parker 238 
THE FLEA-BITTEN GRAY Freedom S. Davis 59 
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THE MAGIC OF WATER Christie Sartain Donnelly 289 
THE REVOLT FROM THE VILLAGE IN 

AMERICAN FICTION Louis Wann 298 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN TO CHINA NEXT? Clifford Fox 402 | 
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ACCORDING TO THE SAGES H. James Hanson 387 | 
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SHIEL, SELIM, LTD. Margaret Wentworth 161 
THE BROKEN CROSS Ephraim A. Anderson 152 
THE CASUAL MURDER OF MRS. JARDY-WOLD........00000... Rachel Thayer Dunlop 111 
THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY Edward Harper Thomas 56 
THE HAUNTED MILL Fred B. Morrill 296 
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THE REGENERATION OF DENY LYNCH Harry Walker Noyes 240 
THE SLACKER “Nagel” 233 
THE STORY OF HARVEY S. Bert Cooksley 432 
TOMMY S. Bert Cooksley 369, 412 
VICTORY Rod Brink 312 
WAR IN RED STONE HOLLOW S. Omar Barker 156 
WATER 3 Louis V. Manning 372 
WHEN SEA LEVIATHANS MEET Percy E. Naylor 294 
HOME IN THE DESERT Irene Welch Grissom 99, 164, 204, 236 
: 270, 305, 346, 377, 416 
IN FLANDERS WITH PRINCESS PATS Sergeant Thomas 446 
ARNOLD BENNETT, OPTOMIST Lucy Lockwood Hazard 13 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY Amy Cryan 21 
EDITOR’S BRIEF CASE 87, 380, 414 
EDITORIAL 332, 366 
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OBITUARY 297 
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oe 272, 306, 348, 382, 419 
FREE MARKET Conducted by S. Bert Cooksley 442 
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KAY’S SCRAP BOOK 133, 182, 214, 248, 282, 316 
MOTOR AND TRAVEL Hamilton Wayne 214, 274, 308 
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What Can You Buy 
With $2.50 


Two dollars and fifty cents—what can you buy with it? A next to the roof 

seat for the best show of the season, a fairly decent neck tie, a volume of 
modern fiction, a tube for the radio. You forget the play, the tie wears out, 
the book is tossed aside: and radio tubes never are all the salesman claims 
for them. What have you really gotten for your $2.50? 


But Just Minute! 


Don’t get discouraged. There IS something you can buy for $2.50 that lasts 
for a whole year and that you will be watching for the postman to deliver 
to you every month. 


$2.50 Buys a Year’s Subscription 
to ““The Overland Magazine”’ 


Twelve monthly trips into the remote corners of Western deserts and 
mountain ranges, into the highways and byways of the Orient. Pleasant 
hours in Western studios where Western writers, painters, dancers and 
sculptors bring forth creations in Art and Life that the rest of the world seeks 
to imitate and ends by envying. This is what your $2.50 buys in a year’s 
subscription to “The Overland and Out West Magazine.” 


The Subscription Blank 


is handy—just below. Tear it off. Add your name and address and pin your check 
or money order for $2.50 to it. Simple, isn’t it, putting that $2.50 to work for your 
pleasure and profit? 


Overland Monthly Magazine, 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50, for which send your magazine for one year to 
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The Sey youth and realth 
A steaming cup of 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Contributes much to the enjoyment of outdoor sports. Its flavor and 
aroma are delightful. It is invigorating and has great food value. It is 
pure and healthful and may be taken, with benefit, any time of the day. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780, Dorchester, Mass. Canadian Mills at Montreal. 


Booklet of Choice Feecipes seni free. 
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